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Curricular Evaluation 


HERE is much more curricular 

experimentation in progress in the 
public schools than evaluation. The 
typical administrative procedure is to 
try out every hunch in some new edu- 
cational experiment and trust the Lord 
for results. Rarely is experimentation 
followed by a scientific evaluation of 
outcomes. 

Educational experimentation is highly 
commendable. There can be no prog- 
ress without it. The facts are, however, 
that, of all the “brilliant ideas” flouted 
in the face of “outworn tradition” every 
year, but few survive. Indeed the mor- 
tality of new ideas is so heavy as to 
make any reasonable person justly sus- 
picious of new proposals. While every 
prophet, therefore, must be guaranteed 
the inalienable right to a hearing, no 
sweeping innovations should be made 
in a curriculum which has withstood the 
unfeeling and impartial trials of long 
experience excepting as they survive the 
acid test of scientific evaluation. 

There are certain principles of evalu- 
ation which are universally accepted. 
First, procedures of evaluation must be 
developed in relation to objectives of 
instruction. Most people would agree 
with Dr. Ralph W. Tyler also that ob- 
jectives should be stated in terms of 
desired student behavior. It must be 
self-evident that not even a beginning 
can be made in the evaluation of in- 
struction until a complete and accurate 
analysis is made of goals which such 
instruction is designed to attain. These 
objectives must be stated both in terms 
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of the general educational program of 
the whole secondary school and also in 
terms of outcomes for each individual 
course. 


A second principle of evaluation 
which will probably be accepted with- 
out argument is that evaluation can best 
be made by objective tests which are 
capable of ascertaining the extent to 
which the objectives of instruction have 
been attained. This is not saying that 
there is no validity in subjective judg- 
ment. The opinions of expert observers 
cannot be excluded from a thorough- 
going process of evaluation. It is, 
nevertheless, true that subjective judg- 
ments even among experts are so fluctu- 
ating and even contradictory as to make 
them wholly undependable as final bases 
for evaluation. It cannot be gainsaid 
that in the last analysis evaluations of 
curricular experimentation must rest on 
measurable objective data rather than 
the subjective opinions of individuals. 

But principles of evaluation are mure 
easily stated than carried out. Many 
problems are encountered in an effort 
to carry out a program of evaluation. 
First, the objectives of the general edu- 
cational program and of the particular 
courses have not been definitely deter- 
mined. There is need for a restatement 
of objectives in the light of modern 
social conditions which the objectives 
of two decades ago did not anticipate. 
In 1918 the seven cardinal principles 
were announced with almost universal 
approval. They have been, with slight 
modifications, the guiding principles 
of curricular construction for twenty 
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years. The inadequacy of the seven 
cardinal principles, however, in meet- 
ing the paramount problem of the world 
today—the preservation of democ- 
racy—has been brought to our attention 
by certain members of the Educational 
Policies Commission. To which of the 
seven cardinal principles, they ask, 
would a Hitler or a Mussolini take ex- 
ception today? Would he object to 
health? Would he oppose “a command 
of the fundamental processes”? Would 
he deplore a training for “worthy home 
membership” ? Would he disapprove of 
vocational training? Would he take 
exception to training for leisure? No, 
these objectives constitute worthy per- 
sonal attainments which could not in 
the least place in jeopardy a régime of 
dictatorship. Emphasis upon these ob- 
jectives in the schools might even di- 
vert attention from dangerous social 
considerations. He would not even ob- 
ject to training for ethical character and 
citizenship if he were granted the privi- 
lege of defining the terms. In other 
words, the seven cardinal principles 
with slight adaptations, easily within the 
power of the dictator to set up, might 
be accepted as the educational founda- 
tion for a Fascist government. Mani- 
festly the time has arrived to restate 
the objectives of secondary education. 
A second problem is created by the 
appalling dearth of adequate standard- 
ized tests for purposes of evaluation. 
Most standardized tests are informa- 
tional in character, whereas, for pur- 
poses of evaluation, examinations must 
be constructed which test for power, 
social attitudes, character traits, and 
other intangibles of education. An 
excellent beginning has been made in 
this field, but progress in test construc- 
tion must be carried much farther be- 
fore we are in a position accurately to 
evaluate the program of instruction. 
And finally, for the public secondary 
school, there is a third obstacle to prog- 
ress in evaluation which, under present 
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economic conditions, is well-nigh in- 
surmountable and that is the problem 
of costs. Scientific evaluation does not 
come cheap. An adequate program of 
evaluation calls for the continuous 
employment of a full-time, specially 
trained director of curriculum research 
in every large secondary school. Under 
the leadership of such a person the 
entire faculty could be trained and 
mobilized for a critical attack on the 
curriculum in the light of definitely 
stated educational objectives adapta- 
ble to the modern world.—JoHn W. 
Harseson, Consultant Editor; Princi- 
pal, Pasadena Junior College. 





Next Month 
grad month’s symposium will be 


a continuation of the present one 
on “Evaluation.” Ira O. Scott, Garden 
City, Kansas, writes the out-of-state 
contribution. Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus 
describes a report card now being 
used in the Los Angeles schools. Pro- 
fessor William A. Smith, University of 
California at Los Angeles, prepares the 
review-bibliography to accompany the 
evaluation symposium. Harold E. 
Perry, vice-principal of the Thomas 
Starr King Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, describes the use of student 
opinion in evaluating certain types of 
work. Dr. J. Murray Lee of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin writes the edi- 
torial. 

The articles by Irving R. Melbo, 
associate in research, Oakland City 
Schools, and George A. Rice, Univer- 
sity High School, Oakland, which we 
announced last month would appear in 
the present issue, have been held over 
for the April number. 

For those wishing to purchase the 
March and April numbers in quantities, 
we offer a price of 35 cents per copy on 
ten or more copies—these copies can be 
all of one issue or can be divided be- 
tween the two numbers. 





Comprehensive Evaluation 


In the Schools 


POPULAR misconception about 

the functions of the evaluator 
must be cleared up at the very begin- 
ning of this paper. By and large, the 
evaluation technician is thought of as a 
person whose only concern lies in evalu- 
ating changes in the behavior of stu- 
dents—in other words, the end product 
of all the processes of education. So 
conceived, evaluators as such need not 
have a point of view and they may dis- 
cuss their results independently of the 
methods by which those results were 
achieved. 

To give emphasis to the point that 
workers in evaluation are concerned 
with the whole educational program, 
with its philosophy and with the impli- 


4 By LOUIS E. RATHS 


lowed. Ordinarily, an evaluation pro- 
gram consists in following rather care- 
fully the following points : 


1. Getting a statement of a purpose or pur- 
poses from teachers. 

2. Getting from teachers a definition of that 
purpose in terms of actual student be- 
havior. 

3. Getting a description of classroom situa- 
tions in which that behavior has an op- 
portunity to function. 

4. Getting a record of that behavior, either 
from the teacher or in codéperation with 
the teachers. 

5. Interpreting those records from various 
points of view: the pupil, the teacher, the 
curriculum, the college, the community, 
and so forth. 


Suppose, for the moment, that we as 
evaluation technicians are engaged in a 


cations of the program in action, it may 
be helpful to outline in some detail the 
“evaluating” practices commonly fol- 


discussion of these points with teachers. 
Are they treated as isolated phenomena 
unrelated to the total educational pro- 





4 This month we present the first half of a symposium on “Evaluation”; the remainder 
will appear in next month’s issue, as outlined on page 136 of this issue. In this sym- 
posium, rather than present the traditional discussion of tests and measurements, 
we have tried to place the emphasis on the evaluation of the secondary school in 
terms of the pupil-product of our education. 

Dr. Louis E. Raths of Ohio State University and the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation opens the discussion. Frank E. Bradbury, head of a large placement agency 
in San Francisco, tells what the business man thinks of the boys and girls we train in 
our secondary schools. Dr. Walter Crosby Eells of Stanford University and the 
Codperative Study of Secondary School Standards writes a very significant article 
in which he reports on what California parents think of the schools in the State. 
Benjamin H. Culley, Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles, writes of evaluating the 
ability of pupils to interpret data. Dr. Paul E. Webb, director of the Research Divi- 
sion, Los Angeles City Schools, discusses the function of subject matter tests. Dr. 
W. J. Klopp, supervisor of secondary education in Long Beach, offers some sugges- 
tions in regard to a junior college final testing program. Because the symposium 
contains articles on such a variety of view-points, we felt it necessary to learn the 
nature of the entire evaluation program in a single school. Jesse M. Hawley and 
A. E. Southworth of the Carpinteria Union High School perform this service for us. 

The articles by Dr. George A. Rice and Dr. Irving R. Melbo promised for this 
month have had to be postponed until the April issue. 
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gram? Absolutely not! When the mat- 
ter of purposes is brought out on the 
table, such questions as the following 
are raised: Is it possible to predeter- 
mine the purposes of teaching? Can 
some purposes be predetermined and 
others not? In which category do the 
present purposes lie? Were these pur- 
poses arrived at by teachers alone or 
was their development shared in by 
pupils, by other teachers, and by par- 
ents? Are these purposes related to 
some central or over-arching theme of 
the particular educational program of 
which they are a part? Are they of the 
type which are commonly thought of as 
“long range’? Do they cut across sub- 
ject matter fields and are they func- 
tional in life outside the classroom? Is 
the emphasis to be given to them out of 
proportion to other important objec- 
tives of the teacher? Can students 
achieve growth in these objectives ? 

Serious discussion of points like 
these brings opportunities to teachers to 
relate their philosophy of education to 
classroom practice; it furthers the pos- 
sibility of more sharply defining out- 
comes ; it helps to clarify what is meant 
by education as a profession to the 
teachers who participate. This can be 
said with some emphasis because over 
and over again teachers have stated 
these outcomes as important results of 
evaluation conferences. 


HEN the second and third points 

in our outline are reached, teach- 
ers are faced with the task of defining 
in terms of student behavior what is 
meant by the particular purpose under 
discussion. Usually the question is 
phrased thus: What are some of the 
things which students do who have 
achieved growth in this objective? At 
this point, the typical teacher is able to 
offer a single illustration, or perhaps 
two, of student accomplishment. In the 
discussion which follows, the evaluator 
asks about the opportunities students 
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q In this opening article of the sym- 
posium on evaluation, Professor Raths 
of Ohio State University describes the 
nature of a comprehensive program 
of evaluation in the secondary 
schools. Throughout the article he 
emphasizes two important points— 
that the expert in evaluation is con- 
cerned with the whole educational 
program and that evaluation must be 
made in terms of pupil behavior. Dr. 
Raths is associate director of evalua- 
tion in the Eight Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association. 





have to show accomplishment in the 
classroom. Is classroom procedure 
largely dictated by the reading of a 
textbook and the answering of some 
routine questions put by teachers? Are 
there opportunities for investigating 
problems? For dramatization? For 
debates? For excursions into the com- 
munity? For the introduction of the 
community resources, natural and hu- 
man, into the schoolroom? For direct 
life experiences? For wide reading and 
writing? For class discussion? Obvi- 
ously, if the opportunities for showing 
accomplishment are extremely limited 
in the classroom, then similarly the op- 
portunities for different aspects of be- 
havior to be manifested are limited. By 
such questions as these, the develop- 
ment of the evaluation program is con- 
tinually related to the curriculum and 
to the educational program which is 
operating. 

At the same time, this step in the 
theory of the evaluation program is 
scrutinized more critically. Why should 
one look for evaluational data in the 
behavior of students? This assumes, 
surely, that by observing the behavior 
we can make some inferences about 
changes that take place in students. 
More frequently than not this assump- 
tion is accepted by a majority of the 
teachers when it is brought sharply into 
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relief. There are a few teachers who 
reject the program because they feel 
that changes in boys and girls may very 
well take place without any overt no- 
ticeable behavior; they contend that 
these changes are internal and cannot 
be inferred from observation. This 
point of view shifts the center of focus 
of evaluation technicians beyond the 
realm of observation and places heavy 
emphasis upon getting testimony from 
students about changes which they 
think may have taken place. In general, 
however, the assumption is accepted as 
reasonable and the work is carried 
forward. 

Step four in the outline—getting a 
record of behavior—is an item which 
arouses much discussion among teach- 
ers. They are quick to point out what 
staggering burdens they carry in terms 
of the teaching load; they point out 
how difficult it is to record behavior 
even in small classes when so many 
other things demand their time and at- 
tention. They point out how difficult it 
is for them to decide what is to be re- 
corded and how much. They inquire 
about the validity and reliability of any 
such sampling of student activities. But 
the whole problem of their functions as 
teachers, of the place of evaluation in 
their profession, and of the techniques 
involved seem to be vital problems with 
them and conferences seem to result in 
clarifying to the teacher his place in the 
profession. 

On the evaluation side, the record of 
the activity stands between the activity 
itself and the teacher and is still fur- 
ther removed from the person who is to 
interpret that record. The teacher has 
obviously selected what was to be ob- 
served and has recorded only that 
which seemed significant to him in that 
situation. He may not have written a 
record which corresponded closely with 
his personal reactions at that moment. 
It is very difficult to get an identity be- 
tween written statements and personal 
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reactions. Helping in the resolution of 
such conflicts as these is recognized as 
a function of the evaluation technician. 

The final step in the outline—inter- 
preting the records—is not discussed at 
any great length in early conferences 
with teachers who have just become in- 
terested in evaluation, because results 
cannot be interpreted until evaluation 
data are collected. Nevertheless, there 
are certain elements in connection with 
this point in the outline which help to 
orient teachers with respect to the 
evaluation program. Where the previ- 
ous four points have been discussed in 
detail concerning some one objective, 
the question is surely raised: In what 
varieties of ways do you think the 
evaluation data should be summarized 
with respect to an individual student? 

Almost immediately there pops up 
that snare of the traditional “tester” 
who deals with a simple, single con- 
tinuum of quality—should students be 
described as excellent, good, average, 
poor, and very poor in their accomplish- 
ment of this purpose? Or shall we 
rather make the reporting of the results 
of evaluation consistent with our phi- 
losophy? If we accept the latter point 
of view we shall then expect that this 
behavior is reflected in a variety of pat- 
terns and that different students will 
reveal differing patterns of behavior. 
We shall want our reports to describe 
the students. If we have data which 
will reflect student behavior in a variety 
of patterns, we can then describe that 
behavior to interested people and allow 
them the opportunity of making the 
judgment. All too often, teachers con- 
centrate on making judgments rather 
than concentrating upon collecting sig- 
nificant data which can be passed on to 
other people who must make judgments 
about personalities. 

At this point, too, there comes up the 
problem of how the evaluation data 
shall be organized. Are the reports to 
be made in terms of individual stu- 
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dents? Shall the teacher feel that the 
problem is to notice different levels of 
performance among the patterns of be- 
havior and that his job is to see that 
“improvements” take place where levels 
are low? Or, rather, is it the teacher’s 
job to study not only the results of indi- 
viduals in this single objective but to see 
the whole child’s pattern in all the ob- 
jectives and to make his diagnosis from 
this larger picture? Shall enough in- 
formation be collected so that different 
classes in the same grade might be com- 
pared and these results interpreted in 
the light of the different curriculums 
being followed by the groups? Should 
the patterns from grade to grade be 
contrasted so that the whole educational 
program might be reviewed? Shall the 
data derived from programs of evalua- 
tion serve as a basis for reporting to 
parents, to colleges, and to industry? 
In all these ways the matter of common 
objectives of teachers comes to the fore 
and the purposes of secondary educa- 
tion are given even further serious con- 
sideration. 


HE most common criticism of ex- 

isting evaluation programs is that 
they are too narrowly conceived, that 
the accumulated data are secured 
mainly through testing for information, 
and that while this is important, it is far 
from adequate to give a comprehensive 
picture of the development of boys and 
girls. This criticism implies a need for 
additional evidence about the more sig- 
nificant aspects of behavior of students 
in our schools. 

What are these more significant as- 
pects of student behavior? Teachers 
in many schools have devoted much 
time to the task of making explicit, in 
terms of student behavior, the objec- 
tives of their schools. A study of their 
results brings the comforting conclu- 
sion that within a single school there 
are aims which are held in common by 
many of the teachers, and that from 
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school to school there is substantial 
agreement about the meaning of those 
common objectives. 

If we may judge by the written state- 
ments of the teachers, by interviews, by 
their discussions in committee meetings, 
by their efforts in the making of evalu- 
ation instruments, and by their ap- 
proval of instruments made by others, 
then the following list may be accepted 
as fairly representative of the thinking 
in many schools as to what constitutes 
some of the more significant aspects of 
behavior : thinking ; interests, aims, and 
purposes; attitudes; study skills and 
work habits; social adjustment; cre- 
ativeness; functional information in- 
cluding vocabulary; and a functional 
social philosophy. 

The list most certainly cannot be re- 
garded as complete, but it can be par- 
tially justified on several grounds. It 
does represent the composite thinking 
of a number of schools. It is a con- 
venient classification and reveals a 
range of behaviors as a basis for at- 
tacking the task of evaluation. A more 
comprehensive picture of the student is 
obtained where evidence about a stu- 
dent relates to all of the areas of learn- 
ing. The headings, while related to one 
another by some overlapping of be- 
havior involved, are discreet in the 
sense that students differ markedly in 
their achievements from area to area. 
Again, most of the specifics or sub- 
heads under each of these major areas 
are more or less homogeneous. Finally, 
the classification has the value of 
bringing order out of the chaos of un- 
discriminating evaluational activities 
and may give direction to future efforts. 

The eight significant aspects of be- 
havior overlap. The point cannot be 
overemphasized. For example, surely 
some evidence of thinking is revealed in 
the creative efforts of students; it may 
also be revealed in their attitudes, in 
their social adjustment, and, in fact, in 
every single one of the other major ob- 
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jectives. Consequently, there is a great 
need for merging the evidence secured 
from all fields for the purpose of ab- 
stracting cogent, significant interpreta- 
tions which apply to the students’ ac- 
complishments with respect to thinking. 
In this paper it is assumed that there 
will be direct measurements of achieve- 
ment in the major areas plus whatever 
supplementary data are available. 

This is every bit as true for the other 
objectives as for the one involving 
thinking. In every one, evidence may 
be found which will converge toward 
one or more of the others. This is an 
advantage in that it tends to reduce the 
time involved in the measurement pro- 
gram—and it serves also to make 
teachers sensitive to the unity of 
“wholeness” of the behavior which is to 
be evaluated. 

Achievement and growth certainly 
may be described in each of the areas. 
Records for reporting to children, to 
parents, to other educational institu- 
tions, and to industry, can easily be 
drawn from data which relate to these 
headings. Teachers who are interested 
in these areas may find evidence as to 
the effectiveness of methods and ma- 
terials employed. But on the last point, 
as a basis for a more comprehensive 
picture of each student, the list may be 
open to serious objections. 

In the first place, not being the 
unique expression of any one school, 
these eight areas will undoubtedly be 
criticized from the “ideal” standpoint 
by every school. This difficulty is easily 
overcome. If every school accepts it 
only as the framework of its individual 
program of evaluation and makes such 
eliminations and additions as will most 
adequately meet that particular school’s 
own unique purposes, then the sug- 
gested outline will have served a valu- 
able purpose. 

In the second place, these eight sig- 
nificant aspects of behavior seem to be 
school-wide in their scope. Evidently, 
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a differentiation has been made by the 
teachers between the more important 
aims which cut across many subject 
matter fields and those of specific prob- 
lems or subjects which are peculiar to 
specific fields of study. This reduction 
or consolidation of objectives makes 
possible a unified and concentrated at- 
tack on evaluating the more important 
aims of a school, aids in the integrating 
of teaching and learning experiences, 
is economical of time and effort in ap- 
praising pupil progress, and serves the 
additional purpose of making possible 
comparisons from school to school. 

Finally, this procedure brings into 
the ‘open for purposes of evaluation 
many desired outcomes of teaching and 
learning which but a short time ago 
were reckoned among the so-called in- 
tangibles of education. 


Le DER the following classification 
of major objectives are listed the 
titles of measuring instruments now 
available or being devised. Some of 
them are well-known tests which seem 
appropriate to the purposes of many 
schools. Others are instruments which 
are being constructed to cover kinds of 
pupil development not satisfactorily ap- 
praised by available tests. As our study 
proceeds these instruments will be re- 
fined as far as possible, and other areas 
in need of evaluation will be attempted. 


1. Thinking. 


. The interpretation of data. 

. The application of facts and principles 
to situations new to the students. 

. The nature of proof. 

. Tests of relevancy in thinking. 

. Selection of authorities. 

. Tests for consistency of belief. 

. Tests for the ability to generalize. 

. Tests on logical thinking. 

. Tests dealing with the proposing and 
testing of fruitful hypotheses and the 
elimination of unpromising hypotheses. 

. Social sensitivity. 

. Essay examinations. 

. ... and data from other types of evalua- 
tion. 


op 
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2. Interests, aims, and purposes (in- 
cluding the idea of self-direction) : 


a. 
b. 


c 
d. 


3 me. we. OQ 
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The General Interests Questionnaire. 
The Coy questionnaire of aesthetic in- 
terests. 

Diaries of cultural experiences. 
Reading records —books, magazines, 
newspapers. 


. Continuous records of plans, taken at 


regular intervals. Pupil planning to 
cover more than vocational decisions, 
and which probably will include read- 
ing, plays and movies, trips, and the like. 


. Records of school choices in academic 


and non-academic fields, both prefer- 
ences and activities. 


. A record of friendships. 

. Records of creative products. 

. Tests on appreciation. 

. Social sensitivity. 

. Allport-Vernon Study of Values. 

. McAdory Art Test. 

. Meier-Seashore Tests of Music Appre- 


ciation. 


. Knauber Test of Art Ability. 
. Out-of-school leisure-time choices. 
. Personality inventories. 


...and data from other types of evalua- 
tion. 


. Attitudes. 


Scales of belief relating to— 


ee een ee eae 
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. International affairs. 

. Democracy, individualism, labor. 

. Religion, the family, politics, business. 
. Immunity toward propaganda. 

. Militarism, racialism, and nationalism. 
. Science. 

. Flexibility of outlook. 

. Taxation. 


Health regulations. 


. Thurstone Attitude Scales. 

. Nature of proof. 

. Social sensitivity. 

. ... and data from other types of evalu- 


ation. 


. Study skills and work habits. 


. Use of the library. 

. Reading tests. 

. Functional thinking outline. 

. Knowledge of dependable sources of 


information. 


. Study skills—Boyington. 

. Tulsa science reading tests. 

. Tulsa test on ability to observe. 
. Study skills—Wrightstone. 

. Interpretation of data. 

. Nature of proof. 


7. 


V 


k. 
1. 
m. 
n. 
O. 


s~) 


evr AO 
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Diary records of daily activities. 

Anecdotal records of work habits. 

Application of principles. 

Essay examinations. 

Bronxville test on investigation of a 

problem. 

. Michigan test on investigation of a 
problem. 

. Reading of graphs. 

. Reading of tables. 

. Map location. 

. .. and data from other types of evalu- 

ation. 


Social adjustment. 
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. Behavior description folder. 

. Attitude scales. 

. Interest questionnaire. 

. Cooperative contemporary affairs test. 
Reading records. 

. Records of activities and courses. 

. Social sensitivity—anecdotal records. 

. Records of friendships. 

. Social situation interview. 

. Students’ checking device. 

. Case studies. 

... and data from other types of evalu- 
ation. 


Creativeness. 


RmPanerp 


Functional 


. Records of creative products. 
. Behavior description folders. 


. Anecdotal records. 


. Rochester art scales. 

Knauber test of art ability. 

. Appreciation instruments. 

. .. and data from other types of evalu- 
ation. 


information including 


vocabulary. 


a. 


b. 


rene? OO 


Application of principles. 
McMullen tests of functional informa- 
tion. 


. Cooperative contemporary affairs test. 


. Nature of proof tests. 


. Functional thinking. 


. Anecdotal records. 
. Essay examinations. 

.. and data from other types of evalu- 
ation. 


A functional social philosophy. 


a 
b 
c. 
d 
e 


. Attitude scales. 
. Essay examinations. 
Social sensitivity. 
. Anecdotal records. 
. . and data from other types of evalu- 
ation. 








As the Business Man Sees 


Our Schools 


N discussing the “product of the 

school” —boys and girls graduating 
into the business world—one is merely 
giving his personal ideas of the facts 
as he sees them. The business man and 
the educator may see the same facts 
through diametrically opposite view- 
points, and there may be considerable 
justification for the viewpoints of each. 
But regardless of the merits of these 
two points of view, there certainly is 
some value in presenting the opinion of 
the business man to those who direct 
the schooling of our boys and girls. 

To begin with, we acknowledge there 
are many factors which enter into the 
final “finished product” that is left 
lustily demanding admission on the 
doorstep of business. The high school 
really cannot be blamed—or credited— 
for the final product which knocks at 
the door of industry. First there is the 
matter of family. In some cases there 
is so strong a family bond that one may 
find almost definitely certain character- 
istics in all members of the family. | 
think this might be particularly true, 
for example, of some of the first gen- 
eration Scandinavian families. In 
other families, the relationship between 
the young people and their parents 
seems almost to have been handled by 
remote control. They have had so little 
in common that the parents have had 
almost no effect upon the mental or 
moral attitude of the children. Either 
of these extremes will certainly be re- 
flected in the boy or girl graduate. 

And we must not forget the matter 
of environment. In the cases of the 
closely knit families mentioned above, 
the environment is almost certain to be 
the same as that of the families. In 


q By FRANK E. BRADBURY 





q Mr. Bradbury, as the operator of a 
metropolitan placement agency, feels 
strongly that the average high school 
or junior college graduate is not pre- 
pared to enter industry. He makes 
this assertion, not as an indictment, 
but rather as an acceptance of the 
point of view that vocational training 
is not a function of the secondary 
school. His idea is that it is the job of 
the technical school to prepare the 
secondary graduate for taking his 
place in the business world. So satis- 
fied is he with this conclusion that he 
has just recently launched a business 
school “predicated upon the proposi- 
tion that a business man should gain 
his full value out of his juniors imme- 
diately on their entering his employ, 
and that similarly the young people 
have a right to have their course set 
in the right direction at the very start 
of their business careers.” 

Mr. Bradbury has been for twenty- 
one years in the employment field. He 
is now the owner of the Bradbury 
Placement Agency in San Francisco. 
In this position he gets the viewpoint 
of employers towards the graduates 
of our schools, and he also hears the 
expressed opinions of these same 
graduates towards their school expe- 
riences. 





cases tending toward the second situa- 
tion, the children may, like Topsy, have 
“just growed.” Perhaps they have been 
so fortunate as to have encountered 
favorable circumstances, or conversely 
they may have become subject to the 
influence of most undesirable factors. 

Family and environment, however, 
are not the only factors which have 
played their part in developing the final 
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product of the secondary schools. One 
of the first influences upon these young 
people is obviously their primary edu- 
cation. I am inclined to believe that 
many of the characteristics of the grad- 
uate may be ascribed more to the train- 
ing of the primary and grammar grades 
than to that received in the junior high 
and high school grades. However, I 
leave this subject for the consideration 
of my readers inasmuch as they, as 
educators, are probably far better able 
to discuss this particular phase. 

The high schools and junior colleges 
are, however, so close to the observation 
of the business man who employs jun- 
iors in his organization that they do 
come very definitely to his attention. 
And so, despite the fact that we are 
likely to ascribe to the secondary school 
some of what has been accomplished 
by the family, the environment, or the 
elementary school, the question is: Are 
the high schools and junior colleges 
doing their job well? Here I think we 
have to make the observation that 
schools, like teachers, seem to possess 
definite personalities. We often observe 
certain characteristics as being common 
to the graduates of particular schools, 
but the comments below are aimed at 
the average secondary school graduate 
who is out to make a living for the first 
time. 


WE find that a great percentage of 
the young people only begin after 
they have graduated from high school 
to take inventory of themselves and the 
assets they have for the business world. 
Up to that time, the earning of their 
own way seems to have been a rather 
vague and distant thought more or less 
completely submerged within the pleas- 
ures and duties of their school careers. 

Presumably, the secondary schools 
have given some attention to the voca- 
tional guidance or instruction of these 
boys and girls, but in most cases this 
seems to have failed to register. Pos- 
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sibly this is due not to the ineffective- 
ness of the instructors, but rather to the 
inability of the student at that age to 
absorb and thoroughly understand what 
was being told him. But whatever the 
cause, it is true that far too many high 
school graduates enter the world of 
business with no plans for their eco- 
nomic future. 

I am particularly interested in the 
attitude of these high school graduates 
towards the commercial subjects. After 
graduating and personally meeting with 
the cold facts of life through making 
application to business men for posi- 
tions, it often dawns on these young 
men and women that the commercial 
subjects which were at their disposal 
during the high school years were not 
availed of as they should have been. 
Realization comes that these subjects 
now assume far greater importance 
than many of the cultural subjects, un- 
less one is definitely preparing for 
college. 

Of course many students have ex- 
pressed the thought that while they find 
it to be true that when they come out 
they are not prepared for business life, 
they are glad to have spent their addi- 
tional time on the cultural subjects and 
prefer concentrating their business edu- 
cation in business college courses after 
the completion of their high school or 
junior college careers. I am more or 
less inclined to feel that the proponents 
of this thought have a pretty sound 
idea. Many, of course, involuntarily 
follow this plan because they intend, 
during their prep school days, to go to 
college and then find themselves finan- 
cially unable. Perhaps those of us in 
the business world should refrain from 
criticizing the schools because they do 
not prepare their graduates for a voca- 
tion; perhaps after all, it is their job to 
lay the foundation on which the tech- 
nical schools can build. 

One young man of my acquaintance, 
upon being interrogated upon this sub- 














AS THE BUSINESS MAN SEES OUR SCHOOLS 


ject, stated, “My impression of high 
school would not be favorable so far as 
preparation for business life goes, but 
it would be highly favorable as a prepa- 
ration for business school.” In other 
words, he felt that all of the studies, 
sports, and social life of high school 
had properly prepared him to think 
constructively and to absorb readily in 
business college those subjects neces- 
sary for his entrance into business life. 
I can’t help but agree that this young 
man has summarized the entire situa- 
tion very accurately. He is proving it in 
the way he is going about his business 
education. He has had his fun in high 
school and he is taking just as much 
pleasure now in preparing for the more 
serious side of life by placing himself 
in a favorable position to earn his own 
way and to plan constructively and in- 
telligently for his business progress. 


M“’* years of observation of the 
workings of the minds of these 
young people applying for their first 
positions gives us a very definite im- 
pression that the mind of the average 
young person of from eighteen to 
twenty-two is in such a formative state 
that he not only is seldom sure of what 
business he would like to be in, but, 
more specifically, he does not even 
know what he enjoys doing. It seems 
to take in many cases a certain season- 
ing period for the classroom “giggles 
and horse play” to work out of the 
graduate’s system. Progressively, as 
frivolous thoughts are dissipated, more 
solid and substantial ideas take hold, 
but fortunate indeed is the young man 
or woman who knows exactly what he 
or she enjoys—exactly to what busi- 
ness or profession he or she is best 
suited—and who is able during the 
“prep” school days to direct his educa- 
tional efforts accordingly. 

The fact of the matter is, from a 
business man’s viewpoint, that the aver- 
age young person is not prepared when 
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he enters business life to do the work 
for which he is engaged. The employer 
definitely figures on investing anywhere 
from one to four or five months in 
these young people with the anticipa- 
tion that they may then be able to earn 
their own way. Even after coming out 
of many business colleges, a certain 
length of time must elapse before the 
beginner has his feet on the ground 
and fully realizes that he cannot fool 
the “teacher” very long because that 
teacher has now been transposed into 
an employer—and the employer is not 
obligated either to instruct him in any 
way or to bear with him in the wasting 
of any time while he is on the payroll. 
The employer’s only concern is, “Can 
this boy or this girl make money for me 
by doing the work to which he has been 
assigned?” If he decides otherwise the 
young person is always more or less 
summarily dismissed, and seldom is he 
given the benefit of a “why” other than 
perhaps some stereotyped reason which 
he may not recognize as meaning “dis- 
charged for inefficiency.” 

Those with the keener intellects 
grasp the situation very quickly. Oth- 
ers, it seems, never do quite understand 
the necessity of earning their way and 
gradually gravitate into that school of 
philosophy which is best designated by 
“the world owes me a living.” 


O summarize, I should say that the 

schools are actually doing a very 
satisfactory job. Their task it is to 
furnish the cultural background and 
coming-of-age experiences. If the sec- 
ondary schools fail in their duty to pre- 
pare their young people well, then they 
are indeed subject to very active criti- 
cism. But the vocational problems with 
which they are trying to cope really 
belong to the business and technical 
schools which take the more mature 
minds after graduation from high 
school and at that point develop them 
to meet the business man’s needs. 








What Do Parents Think of 


Their Schools? 4 By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


HE parents of several hundred 

pupils in nine secondary schools 
in California are well satisfied with the 
schools attended by their sons and 
daughters. They are best satisfied be- 
cause of their conviction that these 
schools develop good character and 
train for good citizenship ; and they are 
almost as well satisfied because of the 
friendliness and helpfulness of the 
teachers and the general quality of the 
instruction. They are least satisfied 
with the vocational training and the vo- 
cational guidance furnished by the 
schools. They are somewhat better sat- 
isfied with their schools as a whole than 
are 7,000 parents in all parts of the 
country. 


These are a few of the interesting 
and significant results of an extensive 
investigation recently completed by the 
Codperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards as part of a nation-wide 
study and evaluation of many aspects 
of the work of 200 secondary schools 
all over the United States. Nine of 
these schools were in California. They 
were Carpinteria Union High School, 
Coalinga Union High School, Escon- 
dido Union High School, Webb School 
of California (Claremont), Grass Val- 
ley High School, Monrovia-Arcadia- 
Duarte High School, Portola Junior- 
Senior High School, Sacramento Sen- 
ior High School, and St. Ignatius High 
School (San Francisco). 


HE Cooperative Study is a joint 
undertaking of the six regional as- 
sociations of colleges and secondary 
schools, the New England, Middle 
States, North Central, Southern, North- 
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q Not only will Doctor Eells’s article 
be of interest to many readers be- 
cause of the significant data which it 
presents in such an interesting fash- 
ion, but it may suggest to many 
Principals a procedure for canvass- 
ing the judgments of parents of the 
students in their own schools. The 
results of such an experiment in 
evaluation should be illuminating not 
only because they will serve as a 
check on the actual program of the 
school, but also because they may 
show the need of informing parents 
as to the work actually being done 
in the school. 

Doctor Eells, who makes this report 
on one phase of the Codperative 
Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards, has been acting as codrdinator 
for the Study since 1935. During that 
time he has been on leave from 
Stanford University, where he is pro- 
fessor of education. During the com- 
ing summer he will return to Stanford 
to offer courses in junior college, 
higher education, and evaluation of 
secondary schools. He is the author 
of numerous books and articles— 
particularly well known is his “The 
Junior College”—and has been editor 
of the “Junior College Journal” since 
it was established in 1930. 





west, and Western Associations. It 
was organized in August, 1933, to 
study the existing standards for ac- 
creditation of secondary schools desir- 
ing to become members of these asso- 
ciations and, if possible, to develop 
more valid, more comprehensive, and 
more stimulating methods of evaluating 
secondary schools than those now in 














WHAT DO PARENTS THINK OF THEIR SCHOOLS? 


use. After three years of preliminary 
work, the Cooperative Study devoted 
last year to many methods of evaluat- 
ing the character and quality of the 
work in 200 carefully selected second- 
ary schools as a basis for the subsequent 
construction of a scale of relative ex- 
cellence of such schools. The accredited 
schools were selected for the most part 
on a proportional basis, taking into 
consideration the following factors: 
geographical distribution; control— 
public or private; enrollment; racial 
groups served; form of organization ; 
type of community served ; type of pro- 
gram offered; sex of pupils enrolled; 
denominational control; and boarding 
or day school status. Of the entire 
group of 200 schools, 168 were public 
and thirty-two were private; 175 were 
accredited and twenty-five were not 
thus recognized. The number in tee 
different states varied from one to 
twelve each." 


EVEN distinct methods of evalu- 

ating these schools have been de- 
veloped, several of them involving 
extensive study of the schools by visit- 
ing educators. One of the methods, 
and the only one reported here, was 
based upon the judgments of parents 
of seniors in the codperating schools. 
The principal of each school personally 
signed and mailed to the parents of 
seniors in his school a return postcard, 
the message reading as follows: 


To the Parents of Seniors: 

Our school has been selected as one of 
two hundred high schools and other sec- 
ondary schools in the United States to be 
critically studied and evaluated in an effort 
to improve the standards of secondary edu- 
cation throughout the country. The study 
is not connected in any way with the Fed- 
eral Government. 

One part of the plan for this national 
study calls for a frank evaluation of the 
1 For a further description of the general 

plans and methods of the Codperative Study, 
see Wooton, Flaud C., “The Study of Second- 
ary School Standards,” CALIFORNIA JOURNAL 


OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 12 :430-433, Novem- 
ber, 1937. 
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school from the standpoint of the parents. 
We are asking parents of our seniors to 
state their honest opinions concerning cer- 
tain aspects of our school, as judged by the 
development of their children during their 
school life here. You are urged to express 
your candid judgment, whether it is favor- 
able or unfavorable. You are not asked 
either to praise or to defend the school, only 
to judge it. The card need not be signed 
and is to be sent directly to the headquar- 
ters of the study in Washington. I shall 
not see it again. 

I am eager to have a hundred per cent 
response from the parents of pupils in this 
school. Won't you fill the card out and 
mail it promptly? Within a day or two, 
please! 

The other half of the card, on the 
back of which were printed the address 
of the Washington office of the Co- 
operative Study and a number by 
which the school could be identified, is 
reproduced below: 

In case a school had more than 200 
seniors, the principal was instructed to 
limit his distribution of cards to par- 
ents of the first 200 individuals in the 
class, selected strictly alphabetically. 
Otherwise the parents of all seniors in 
the school were included. In the case 
of small schools having less than fifty 
seniors enrolled, the parents of the pre- 
vious year’s seniors were also included. 
There were 20,481 cards sent out, and 
6,839 usable replies were received, or 
33.4 per cent—just over one-third of 
those sent out. To the parents of the 
seniors in California schools 1,046 
cards were sent and 292 replies were 
received—28 per cent, not quite so high 
as the percentage of returns through- 
out the country. 

Table 1 presents a general summary 
of the replies received from these Cali- 
fornia parents. 


N general, the total composite judg- 
ment of California parents con- 
cerning the schools as a whole, when 
analyzed as outlined above, is slightly 
less than the designation “Very satis- 
factory; well pleased.” Perhaps it is 
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SON DAUGHTER 


(Please underline or encircle 
to indicate which 


On the basis of the way the school has met or has not 
met the needs of our son or daughter, our frank judg- 
ment concerning various aspects of the school is as 
follows: (Place an ‘“X"’ in the column that you feel is 
most nearly true for each numbered item in the left 
hand column.) 





Exceedingly 


Better than 
I could 
expect. 


satisfactory. 


Exceedingly 

Very satis- Not very unsatisfac- 

factory. Satisfactory. | satisfactory. | tory. School 

Well Just about Somewhat is decidedly 
pleased. average. Disappointed. lacking. 





1. General quality of teaching... 





2. Friendliness we ‘Gpeenens 
of the teachers... 





3. Pupil development through 
pupil activities (athletic, mu- 
sical, dramatic, literary, ar- 
tistic, etc.) 








4. Development of good health 
habits 











5. Development of good eesenene 
habits and interests... : 








6. ~~ emda of desirable so- 
SNe eA 








7. Training in good citizenship. 








8. Information and advice on 
further education... : 





9. Information and advice on 
choice of a vocation... ; 








10. Training that will help in 
getting a job and earning a 
living 








11. Seoanns of a good char- 
acter ....... ; 











12. All round development and 
general experience in the 
eee 


























to be expected that parents would tend 
to rate their children’s schools some- 
what high, partly through local loyal- 
ties, partly through lack of information 
as to the characteristics of really su- 
perior schools. Other evidence which 
has been collected by the Cooperative 
Study tends to indicate that the evalu- 
ations for most of the schools are 
somewhat high. Nevertheless, a good 
deal of discrimination is shown, as 
indicated by the fact that only a third 
of the ratings are “exceedingly satis- 
factory” and almost 8 per cent are 
“not very satisfactory” or “exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory.” 

The last line of Table 1 gives data 
for comparison drawn from the na- 
tional study covering the judgments of 


6,839 parents in 194 schools.? For the 
California group slightly more than 
one-third of the ratings are “‘exceed- 
ingly satisfactory,” while this highest 
rating is found in only a little more 
than one-fourth of the cases in the 
national study. 

More significant than the total 
ratings, however, are the variations in 
judgment shown for the twelve differ- 
ent features evaluated. It will be noted 
that the first eleven features on the 
original card summarized the principal 
objectives of the modern secondary 
school, although intentionally they 
were phrased in nonpedagogical lan- 

2For a report of this study see Eells, Walter 
C., “Judgments of Parents Concerning Ameri- 


can Secondary Schools,” School and Society, 
46 :409-16, September 25, 1937. 
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TABLE 1.—General Summary of Replies Received from Parents of Secondary School Seniors 
in Nine California Schools 
Exceed- Not Exceed- Percent- 
ingly Very very ingly age of 
satis- satis- Satis- satis- unsatis- No possible 

Aspect evaluated factory nanw factory factory factory reply score 

4 2 1 0 
Good charactev............ - 129 100 38 12 4 8 79.9 
Good citizenship .......... 116 123 38 10 1 4 79.8 
Friendliness and help- 

0 eae 105 129 36 15 2 5 17.9 
Quality of tenching..... 102 127 53 5 2 3 77.8 
All-round develop- 

ae 112 117 43 13 5 2 17.4 
Pupil activities... 93 182 43 14 2 8 76.4 
Good health........ 100 114 61 5 5 75.9 
Reading habits............ 91 124 48 19 3 7 74.6 
Educational guidance 99 106 45 19 16 7 72.2 
os" eee 88 108 65 18 7 6 72.0 
Vocational guidance.. 78 100 46 26 22 20 67.1 
Vocational training... 74 93 62 31 15 17 66.4 

DOD  cccenicinvcininiiiaiabiciionis 1,187 1,373 578 189 84 93 74.8 
wereqnaage distribu- 

on: 
California (292)........ 33.9 39.2 16.5 5.4 2.4 2.6 74.8 
National (6,839)........ 26.4 43.5 19.8 5.3 2.2 2.8 72.2 
































guage. The twelfth was somewhat in 
the nature of a general summary evalu- 
ation. It is significant to find that 129 
parents regard their children’s schools 
as “exceedingly satisfactory” from the 
standpoint of development of good 
character, but only seventy-four give 
them this highest possible rating from 
the standpoint of vocational training. 
Only one characterizes a school as “ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory” in the develop- 
ment of good citizenship, but twenty- 
two express a similar degree of dis- 
satisfaction with the vocational guid- 
ance (or lack of it) characteristic of 
the schools. 

A convenient summary score for 
each aspect is shown in the last column 
of Table 1, “percentage of possible 
score.” *® It will be noted that there is a 
very high degree of satisfaction (al- 


8 This is derived by giving a weight of 4 to 
each answer in the first column, 3 to each in 
the second column, 2 to each in the third, 1 to 
each in the fourth, and 0 to each in the fifth 
column, and dividing this weighted sum by 
the total possible score if all parents had 
checked entirely in the first column, This re- 
sult may be called a percentage of satisfac- 
tion. For example, for the first entry, “Good 
character,” the percentage of satisfaction is 
derived as follows: 


(4X 129) +(3 x 100) +(2 38)+(1K12)4+(0x4) _ 
4(129-+4- 100-+-38+412+4 4) = 79. 





most 80 per cent) with the schools 
from the viewpoint of character devel- 
opment, followed closely by training in 
good citizenship. The percentage is 
distinctly lower for educational guid- 
ance and the development of desirable 
social life, still lower for vocational 
guidance, and lowest of all for voca- 
tional training. The differences be- 
tween evaluations of the different fea- 
tures are best exhibited compactly in 
graphic form. This is done in the first 
column of Figure 1. The second col- 
umn shows the relative ranking of the 
same features in the national study. 


CORES for individual schools, of 

course, varied far more than did the 
features summarized in Figure 1. Thus 
one California school had a “percentage 
of satisfaction” of 86, giving it rank 10 
in the 194 schools participating in the 
study, while another had a score of only 
58, giving it a national rank of 194. 

A statistical presentation necessarily 
eliminates or at least obscures some of 
the human elements which also should 
be considered if a fair picture is to be 
presented. Several parents were unable 
to confirm themselves to impersonal 
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Fic. 1.—Percentage of satisfaction with secondary schools as expressed by Cali- 
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fornia parents and by parents throughout the country. 
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“X’s” in the spaces provided but added 
comments or wrote supplementary let- 
ters. A few extracts from these will 
be interesting. 


I picked this school as the best school for 
the education of my sons, spiritually and 
materially. 

I am an educator myself and have had 
experience with a number of schools. I con- 
sider this school exceptionally fine in practi- 
cally every respect. 

We consider this an exceptional school. 

In view of the fact that we do not have 
adequate funds, I think they do very well. 

I feel that the weaknesses now in the 
school are not due to the system being tried 
out, but are, rather, in the administration. 
I feel that the teachers are all average and 
many far above average. 

Good principal, but very little interest 
among teachers in individual students. 

Continuous changes in teaching methods 
fail to produce satisfactory results. 

I feel that lack of assignment in home 
reading or study is a serious lack. 

Too many old teachers due to legal tenure, 
and many teaching subjects which they are 
not qualified to teach. 

A school of social cliques with no unity 
of spirit. 

Less filigrees, more reading, writing, 


spelling, and arithmetic. Disappointed with 
high school curriculum. 

There is a decided lack of codperation 
among the teachers. No teachers’ meetings 
are held, and the principal is concerned 
only with his own advancement and with 
pleasing certain influential patrons of the 
school. 


T= evidence presented in this study, 
both statistical and verbal, is suffi- 
cient to indicate that California parents 
take a vital interest in the secondary 
schools attended by their children and 
that their judgments form one sig- 
nificant method of evaluating these 
schools. Perhaps it may suggest, too, 
to some principals the important of a 
more systematic effort to inform par- 
ents of the real nature and character of 
the work in the school, particularly 
in the eleven different fields covered by 
the inquiry here reported. Principals 
of other schools in the state might find 
it very revealing to conduct a similar 
canvass of the judgments of the par- 
ents of their own seniors—or perhaps 
of all of their pupils. 


Kiwanis Vocational Guidance Project 


One of the prominent objectives of Kiwanis International is the promotion 
of vocational guidance, especially in connection with the public schools. The Wil- 
mington Kiwanis Club, under the direction of Walter E. Holstein, chairman of 
the club’s Vocational Guidance Committee, has accordingly organized a plan for 


codperation with the local high school. 


The club took a survey of its membership to determine the training, experi- 
ence, and interests of each member, including hobbies and the different types of 
vocational activity in which he has participated. A pupil’s questionnaire was 
then prepared and approved by E. E. Rosenberry, principal of the high school. 
This questionnaire is constructed to determine the educational, vocational, and 
personal interests and qualifications of the pupil as well as the faculty’s estimate 


of the pupil’s ability. 


An offer of vocational assistance was then presented to the B seniors, eighteen 
of whom have elected to take advantage of the plan. Each of the eighteen pupils 
will be assigned to the Kiwanian who seems best able to advise him most helpfully. 

It is somewhat disappointing to note that very few pupils who were going into 
trades have requested guidance, the large majority of applicants coming from 
those expecting to enter a profession, but, in the next presentation to students, 
emphasis will be given concerning the opportunity for those who are considering 
trades. After a conference with their counselor, some who specified a profession 
will probabaly find that they are better qualified for a related trade. 











Measuring the Ability to 
Interpret Data 45, savamnu cuney 


HE program of evaluation used in 

the thirty schools which are under 
the Eight Year Study of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association has as 
its primary purpose the discovering of 
necessary modifications and revisions to 
be made in the curriculum. In addition, 
it seeks to reveal the more effective as- 
pects of the program which have re- 
sulted in noteworthy achievement so 
that these may be retained. Since each 
school in the Eight Year Study has been 
encouraged to develop its own program 
so as best to fit the needs and interests of 
its students, no single set of testing pro- 
cedures would be applicable to each of 
the several schools. But because these 
experimental schools have been given 
the opportunity to pioneer, Eagle Rock 
High School, as one of the thirty, feels 
that it owes an obligation to report from 
time to time its progress. The following 
résumé, therefore, is the result of a re- 
cent procedure used for the first time 
at that school. 

Because our ‘schools are interested in 
the whole development of boys and girls 
in all the major aspects of life, the 
evaluation program must become a 
means of collecting important, pertinent 
evidence about such development. The 
primary step in evaluation is to under- 
stand thoroughly the major purposes or 
objectives of the school—that is, what 
are the changes in the pupils which the 
new program is expected to facilitate. 
At Eagle Rock there are four such ob- 
jectives : 

1. Skills and Knowledges—the development, 
within the limits of inclination and natural 
endowment, of fundamental skills and proc- 


esses so that the student may be equipped for 
necessary life activities, and the development 
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¢ Evaluation is an important con- 
sideration of all the schools organ- 
ized under the Eight Year Study of 
the Progressive Education Associ- 
ation. In these schools, evaluation 
becomes a measure of the school’s 
success in attaining its objectives 
rather than a means for securing a 
rating of the individual students in 
terms of success or failure. Evalu- 
ation in these schools goes farther 
than the measurement of the stu- 
dent's ability to accumulate facts; 
rather is it concerned with a variety 
of types of behavior. Among the 
qualities which many of these 
schools seek to measure is the abil- 
ity to interpret data presented in one 
form or another. It is an attempt to 
measure this particular ability which 
is described in the present brief ar- 
ticle from Eagle Rock High School, 
Los Angeles, one of the two Cali- 
fornia schools operating under the 
Eight Year Study. 

Mr. Culley, who writes this article 
for us, is a teacher at Eagle Rock. 
His work in the school is divided be- 
tween mathematics and the core- 
curriculum classes known as the 
“Basic Course.” He also coaches 
varsity basketball and tennis. Mr. 
Culley himself was a student in the 
school where he now teaches. His 
first teaching experience was in 
Glendale, at Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High, but he transferred from there to 
Eagle Rock—the high school from 
which he graduated just six years 
before. 





of those specific skills needed in accord with 
the student’s purposes and desires. 


2. Mental and Physical Health—the de- 
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velopment of principles of living in order to 
assure abundant physical and mental health 
and vitality so that the student may realize 
his best self-expression. 

3. Social Responsibility—the acquiring of 
an appreciation and understanding of the ideals 
of human betterment and government so as 
to develop a desire and a responsibility to par- 
ticipate in such activities. 

4. Arts and Appreciation—the development 
of simple techniques, appreciations, and under- 


standings of the phases of the arts so that: 


one may know the joy of creating, so that 
he may deepen and enrich his experience, and 
so that he may realize the function and influ- 
ence of artistic effort. 

Education has made significant 
strides along the evaluation of the first 
of these objectives. It is with the others 
that progress will be most welcome. One 
of the larger points of emphasis among 
all of the objectives of the thirty schools 
in the Eight Year Study has been the 
development of the abilities involved in 
the thinking and reasoning processes. 
This means the practice of applying cer- 
tain rules and safeguards in the attack 
on problems which boys and girls will 
probably face at some future time. It is 
with one aspect of this problem that 
this article is concerned—that is, with 
the interpretation of data. 


|.” are of the objectives of all 
schools involve the ability to inter- 
pret data in some form or another. Such 
questions as: Can the pupil read charts 
and graphs? Can the student recognize 
specific errors in conclusions drawn 
from newspaper and magazine material ? 
Does the student refrain from passing 
judgment until he has the more signifi- 
cant data at hand? Is the student able 
to decide whether the data are adequate ? 
—these and many like statements have 
led those within the school to give 
pupils the opportunity to judge inter- 
pretations made from actual data. 

To determine progress along these 
lines of achievement we ask our pupils 
at Eagle Rock to classify data in one of 
five ways: (1) The interpretation is 
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justified by the data; (2) The interpre- 
tation is suggested as being true al- 
though not entirely supported by the 
data; (3) Because of the lack of suffi- 
cient data, no decision can be given ; (4) 
The interpretation is suggested as false 
although the data do not specifically con- 
tradict it; (5) The interpretation is defi- 
nitely contradicted by the data pre- 
sented. 

After a teacher has judged a number 
of student interpretations of this na- 
ture, an analysis of the papers will en- 
able him to describe the tendencies of 
students in this ability. From the score 
sheet it is possible to tell whether or not 
students recognize true statements as 
true and false as false. It is also pos- 
sible to tell whether or not the student 
has a tendency to go somewhat beyond 
the facts as presented within the data— 
that is, whether he judges as true those 
facts which are only probably true or 
uncertain, and as false those statements 
which are only probably false or uncer- 
tain. There is also the possibility of 
telling whether or not the student is 
over-cautious — that is, if he judges 
statements which are true or false as 
only probably true or probably false 
and in some cases uncertain. Once the 
teacher has these interpretations, the 
guidance of pupils in making more rea- 
sonable interpretation of data comes 
within the realm of possibility. 

The implications of this type of study 
for the curriculum are many and wide- 
spread. Over a wide area of testing the 
results of the test indicate definite trends 
within the Eagle Rock High School 
population : 

1. On the whole, students are not particu- 


larly adept at determining the relativity of 
truth. 


2. Only about one out of every thirty of 
our students has a tendency to be cautious. 
It seems, in comparisons with other parts of 
the country, that our students simply do not 
do too well with this particular part of the 
test. This in itself holds something of defi- 
nite importance for the curriculum committee. 
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3. About one-third of the pupils exhibit a 
tendency to go somewhat beyond the facts. 

4. There is evidence of very wide errors in 
judgment. 

5. On the average, one-fourth of the pupils 
might be classed as the “gullible type,” which 
accepts the printed word as true of things 
which are only partly true. There are special 
connotation here when one considers that the 
average American gets his information largely 
from the printed page of the daily newspapers. 

6. Only about one out of every nine stu- 
dents has a tendency to be cynical in his judg- 
ments. That is, he reacts in the opposite 
direction from the “gullible type” and does 
not believe anything that he reads in print. 

7. It is to be noted that there is a general 
tendency to go beyond printed facts as well 
as general information. 


HE device which has just been out- 

lined is but one of many which are 
receiving somewhat wide usage in the 
schools of the Eight Year Plan, and it 
is presented as an indication of the type 
of evaluation being attempted. Un- 
doubtedly there are many schools which 
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are not included in the experiment 
which have made progress along similar 
lines. It is the purpose of Eagle Rock to 
continue to evaluate and then re-evalu- 
ate its objectives in terms of the prog- 
ress made over previous attempts as 
well as in terms of the effects of these 
objectives on the life and interests of 
our pupils. Our hope is that out of the 
testing will some day come a far better 
understanding of the needs and interests 
of the students than heretofore has been 
possible. It is evident that there are cer- 
tain phases of the objectives which lend 
themselves more readily to this plan 
than do others. Instruments for some 
aspects of the school life will be slower 
than others in coming, but the attempt is 
being made, and, with time and progress 
in our thinking, eventually a plan may 
be devised whereby the secondary cur- 
riculum may be made more nearly that 
which the foremost thinkers of the field 
have long hoped for and dreamed. 


“Science in Our Lives”: A Review 


Science in Our Lives (World Book Company, 1938; 750 pages, $1.76) pro- 
vides for a functional course in general science. The scope is broad, having as the 
principal objective the integration of science with the life of the individual. 

Part One, including four units, Air, Water, Fire, and Earth, is basic material ; 





from the four units of Part Two, which deals with man’s control over nature, the 
teacher may select chapters or problems called for in the course of study or those 
particularly suited to the individual class. 

The book is written in a style that emphasizes the social significance of the 
methods and achievements of science. It has unity, clarity of expression, and good 
organization. A variety of new and interesting illustrations give added appeal. 

There is a definite need for textbooks, especially in science, expressed in words 
capable of being understood by the average high school student. Science in Our 
Lives, however, does not fulfill this need in every respect. The authors state 
“vocabulary is as simple as subject matter will permit.” If this be true then 
subject matter should be critically examined. Many of the scientific terms used in 
this book will baffle most ninth grade students. Even with a fair understanding 
of the terms used, it is doubtful if a first year student could master the deluge of 
subject matter presented. It is evident that the tendency to be up-to-date with 
subject matter has resulted in overloading. 

As a text in the hands of exceptional students Science in Our Lives should 
prove highly satisfactory. The authors have shown rare ability in their presenta- 
tion of technical material, but the fact remains that the content as a whole stands 
beyond the grasp of many for whom it is intended—L. J. Futter, Palo Alto 
Senior High School. 














The Function of Subject 


Matter Tests 


HE determination of the value 
and effectiveness of the activities 


of the modern high school is a problem. 


of prime importance to all who are en- 
gaged in the field of secondary educa- 
tion. The problem is much more com- 
plex now than it was when the success 
of a high school could be measured in 
terms of the achievement of its gradu- 
ates in accredited higher institutions. 
But a changing high school population 
has brought about an expansion of the 
high school curriculum with its inclu- 
sion of many new fields of subject 
matter; a new type of student is now 
taking a new type of curriculum. We 
are also confronted with the fact that 
a startlingly large percentage of these 
more recent high school graduates 
never enter college. The evaluation of 
the work of the high school solely in 
terms of the college achievement of its 
graduates is certainly no longer pos- 
sible. 

The old standards of measurement 
are no longer effective, and there exists 
a felt need for some new bases upon 
which the effectiveness of the expand- 
ing high school program may be evalu- 
ated. Standardized achievement tests 
present a partial solution to the prob- 
lem, but they have their limitations. It 
was early pointed out that they tend to 
formalize the content of the courses, 
and evidence is not lacking to show that 
teaching is often directed towards pro- 
ducing high scores on such tests. The 
predominance of items in these tests 
calling for isolated bits of information 
places undue emphasis on the acquisi- 
tion of unrelated facts to the neglect of 
some of the more intangible objectives 
of the school program. 


q By PAUL E. WEBB 





q The emphasis on “new-type” tests 
in the last two decades has frequently 
resulted in confusion on the part of 
teachers. Some have gone to the ex- 
treme of placing complete reliance on 
standardized tests. Others depend on 
objective tests on factual retention. A 
number still defend the traditional 
essay form of question. Others have 
decided that we cannot measure 
what we are hoping we have accom- 
plished and, ostrich-like, have aban- 
doned any attempt to face the issue 
and attempt an evaluation of the out- 
comes of their teaching. It seemed 
well, in view of these conditions, to 
ask the author of this article to ex- 
plain the use of tests of subject matter 
in the evaluation of the secondary 
school program. 

Dr. Webb is director of the Division 
of Research, Los Angeles City Schools. 
During the year 1931-32, he was statf 
associate of the Carnegie Foundation 
in its survey of higher education in 
California. In 1933-34, he was instruc- 
tor in education at Yale University 
while on leave from Los Angeles. Be- 
fore going to Los Angeles, Dr. Webb 
was vice-principal and director of re- 
search in the Huntington Park Union 
High School. He served as instructor 
in Claremont Colleges during the 
summer of 1931. 





The authors of standardized tests are 
not unaware of the difficulties involved, 
and efforts are being made to devise 
instruments which will measure some 
of these intangible values more ac- 
curately than can be done by subjective 
judgments alone. The real problem, 
however, lies in formulating instru- 
ments of measurement that will be di- 
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rectly related to the curriculum as it is 
conceived in any local situation. To the 
extent that differentiation and experi- 
mentation in curriculum development 
are desirable, standardized tests will 
always fall short of being satisfactory 
instruments. 


HE fact that the devising of satis- 
factory measuring instruments is a 
complex and most difficult problem 
does not relieve educators of the re- 
sponsibility of evaluating the work of 
the secondary school in terms of its 
product. A faith in the soundness of 
the philosophy upon which modern 
educational practices are based and the 
confidence of the public in the integrity 
of its teachers and their educational 
leadership have been effective in pro- 
moting extensive curriculum reorgani- 
zations. But there are many citizens, 
taxpayers, and parents who are hon- 
estly questioning many of the practices 
of our schools. The educational pro- 
gram of today is a long departure from 
that of yesterday, and many of those 
whose schooling was modeled accord- 
ing to old patterns have serious doubts 
about the changes which have taken 
place in recent years. If present prac- 
tices are superior to those of the past, 
some tangible evidence of the fact 
should be available. Although our 
thinking may be in long range terms, 
we cannot wait several years to evalu- 
ate the success of the school in terms of 
the success of its graduates in business 
and professional life. Our evidence 
must bear not only upon the total effect 
of the educational program but be of 
such a character that we can differenti- 
ate those activities which are of most 
worth. The evaluation must, therefore, 
be immediate and it must measure di- 
rectly the effectiveness of the activities 
in which students engage. 
The curriculum of a school is ef- 
fective only to the extent to which it 
produces desirable changes in students. 
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The curriculum as printed and as pre- 
sented by the teacher may appear to be 
a masterpiece, the objectives which it 
aims to attain may be the most ap- 
proved and the most desirable, but, un- 
less its application brings about an in- 
crease in a student’s knowledge and a 
desirable modification in his behavior, 
his attitudes; and his character, it is in- 
effective. The curriculum as it appears 
in printed courses of study, in text- 
books, and in teachers’ notes is not the 
same as that which takes place in the 
mind of the student. Nor does the fact 
that objectives have been set up indi- 
cate that corresponding changes in at- 
titudes and behaviors of students have 
taken place. The evaluation, therefore, 
of the effectiveness of the school’s pro- 
gram is not to be derived from an 
analysis of its curriculum or an ap- 
praisal of its objectives, but rather by 
the extent to which desirable changes 
have been produced in students who 
have been exposed to it. 

Evaluation is thus an integral part 
of the process of curriculum develop- 
ment. That it has been neglected in the 
past is largely due to a lack of measur- 
ing instruments and to inherent diff- 
culties involved in formulating such 
instruments or tests adequate to meet 
the needs of specific situations. The 
problem of devising tests for the pur- 
pose of evaluating the effectiveness of 
the curriculum is a part of the problem 
of formulating the curriculum in terms 
of the objectives to be attained. The 
material content of the test should be 
an outgrowth of the material content of 
the curriculum and should be so or- 
ganized as to measure the extent to 
which the objectives of a specific cur- 
riculum are being attained. 

Test construction from this point of 
view takes on new meaning. The 
teacher in the classroom and those who 
are responsible for leadership in cur- 
riculum construction are the ones who 
should be most vitally interested in the 














THE FUNCTION OF SUBJECT MATTER TESTS 


program of developing adequate meas- 
uring instruments. In fact, satisfactory 
tests can be produced only when those 
who come into direct contact with the 
learning process take an active part in 
test construction. It is a codperative 
enterprise to be undertaken by the 
teacher, the curriculum advisers, and 
members of the staff skilled in testing 
techniques. 

Space does not permit a detailed de- 
scription of the principles and proce- 
dures of test construction. We can only 
indicate some of the more outstanding 
factors which must be given considera- 
tion in the development of a measure- 
ment program. Before test construc- 
tion can begin, the objectives of the 
curriculum must be clearly defined. 
The materials of the course as it de- 
velops must be fabricated into suitable 
items for testing purposes. This means 
far more than the mere assembly of a 
number of subject matter questions. 
It calls for the development of items 
which will measure those more in- 
tangible objectives such as ability to 
apply principles in the solution of prob- 
lems, the ability to appreciate values in 
music, art, literature, architecture, and 
the development of commendable and 
generous attitudes toward one’s fellow 
men. Each of these items must be ap- 
praised in terms of its value as a dif- 
ferentiating unit in the measuring 
instrument. It involves the use of sta- 
tistical techniques applied in the de- 
velopment of standardized tests in 
order to obtain a high degree of relia- 
bility and validity. 

The technique of developing items 
that will test for some of the more in- 
tangible objectives of education is still 
in the experimental stage. But until 
such time as tests are developed which 
will measure the attainment of such ob- 
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jectives it will be impossible to evalu- 
ate with any degree of certainty the 
effectiveness of the curriculum. 


HERE can be no doubt concerning 

the need for adequate tools of 
measurement. A priori reasoning and 
personal judgment will not solve the 
problems of the relative worth of ma- 
terials and methods. On the one hand 
we are confronted with a criticism of 
traditional practices and on the other 
with a criticism of some newer prac- 
tices still in the experimental stages— 
all such criticisms coming from per- 
sons whose judgments and opinions 
deserve respect. But the worth of 
methods and materials of instruction 
cannot be known until their effect is 
measured. If educators are to proceed 
intelligently in modifying the curricu- 
lum, then all experimental changes 
must be subject to evaluation on the 
basis of their effectiveness in producing 
desirable changes in students. The 
secondary schools are in a transitional 
period. Claims and counter-claims are 
advanced, attacked, and defended. But 
little evidence has been produced to 
support such claims. Undoubtedly all 
have some value. With the limited 
amount of time at the disposal of those 
responsible for the program of the 
secondary schools, the construction of 
the curriculum becomes a matter of se- 
lecting those elements which are rela- 
tively most effective in attaining de- 
sired objectives. 

Tests cannot determine what the 
objectives of any curriculum should be, 
but tests are necessary in order to pro- 
vide evidence of the extent to which 
the curriculum is being made effective 
in the lives of the students. They are 
indispensible tools in the evaluation of 
the secondary school program. 


Cost of Public Education 


It costs each adult only 7 cents a day for public education in the United States. 














A Junior College Final 


Testing Program 


NY testing program, to produce 

the desired results, must have for 
its primary purpose the measurement 
of the student’s progress toward the 
wide range of educational objectives 
which are generally recognized as im- 
portant. In the field of science, for 
example, the student’s ability to use 
the scientific method is an important 
objective, and so, instead of being satis- 
fied with testing for facts, we will be 
interested in checking to see if the stu- 
dent is able and eager to apply the scien- 
tific method to new problems. We will 
examine his added knowledge, but we 
will want to see it used in situations 
in which his growth can be reflected. 
The first step in a testing program, then, 
must be an analysis of objectives in 
terms of the student behavior desired. 


The desired behavior will have in- 
volved pupil ability to formulate a 
reasonable generalization from specific 
experimental data. The pupil will have 
been able also to plan an experiment 
to determine whether his hypothesis is 
true, and he will have been taught to 
follow this by the application of the 
principles to concrete situations. If the 
student has developed these abilities, 
the instructor can then collect a number 
of situations which could be used for 
examinations. This procedure would 
be infinitely more effective in determin- 
ing the realization of objectives than 
the traditional practice of asking ques- 
tions of fact, principles, or general 
knowledge. 

The choice of a particular method 
of evaluation should depend upon the 
effectiveness of that method for the 
particular problem or purpose under 
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q By W. J. KLOPP 





q A question which must be faced by 
each junior college is that of whether 
it should give final examinations. In 
answering yes or no to such ques- 
tion, the junior college must consider 
not only whether it is justified in de- 
voting a week or two weeks to the 
final testing program, but it must also 
temper its answer in terms of the edu- 
cational implications of these final 
examinations. It is this latter phase of 
the problem in which the author of the 
present article is particularly inter- 
ested. He wants to know if final exam- 
inations are undesirable from the 
point of view of the mental hygiene 
of the student: he wants to know, on 
the other hand, if students need an 
opportunity to test their knowledge 
and their ability to organize facts and 
principles learned; and he wants to 
learn if there is some better way to 
handle the problem than by the final 
examination. With these questions in 
mind, he goes to a group of educa- 
tional leaders with his problems. 
Their answers form the nucleus of the 
present article. 

Doctor Klopp is supervisor of sec- 
ondary education in Long Beach. He 
lectures in the summer session at the 
University of Southern California and 
has charge of their teacher training 
work. He is an associate editor of the 
“Journal” and is a frequent contribu- 
tor to its columns. 





consideration. According to Tyler,’ 
all methods of evaluating human be- 
havior involve four technical problems : 


1. Defining the behavior to be evaluated. 
1 Tyler, Ralph W., Constructing Achieve- 


ment Tests. Bureau of Research, Ohio State 
University, 1934. 
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2. Determining the situations in which it is 
expressed. 


3. Developing a record of the behavior 
which takes place in the situations. 


4. Evaluating the recorded behavior. 

A further difficulty in evaluation in 
terms of objectives is that in defining 
behavior we frequently recognize skills, 
abilities, memory, and so forth, but fail 
to include attitudes, interests, and 


emotional reactions. In a test the stu-' 


dent may reflect a clear understanding 
of the style, plots, and characters of a 
classic, for example, but his interest 
and feelings are not revealed. Conse- 
quently it is difficult to know fully the 
total value of the experience of the stu- 
dent. We can test for reading ability, 
but we have more difficulty in measur- 
ing interest, enjoyment, getting the 
main idea, ability to organize and evalu- 
ate ideas obtained from the reading, 
and so on. 


UT all this talk about evaluation in 

terms of behavior is only prelimi- 
nary to the theme of this article. The 
discussion thus far has been presented 
to show some of the problems facing a 
junior college which uses a final two- 
or three-hour examination to conclude 
the work of its classes. We have pointed 
out how inconsistent with the principle 
of testing in terms of objectives is our 
traditional practice of asking questions 
of fact. And we have mentioned how 
difficult it is to measure all learning 
experiences of a class in a single test. 
Since our present testing programs are 
so unsatisfactory, therefore, it becomes 
our obligation to recommend certain 
means for improving present practice. 
To secure a cross section of expert 
opinion on this topic we addressed 
the following inquiry to a number of 
educators: “What are the educational 
implications in a two- to three-hour 
final testing program on the junior col- 
lege level?’ Quotations from the re- 
plies are presented below. On the basis 


of these statements, we have drawn cer- 
tain conclusions at the end of the article. 


Editor of an Educational Journal. 


I think everyone recognizes that very little 
is accomplished in an examination. Exami- 
nations sometimes are detrimental because 
they cause cramming and they do not neces- 
sarily test all students alike. 

I have always preferred constant check-ups 
rather than long tedious examinations. I am 
afraid that examinations deteriorate the view- 
point of the student. Too many students look 
upon examinations as ends in themselves 
rather than measurements of accomplishment. 
Teachers also frequently adopt the same atti- 
tude. As a matter of fact, in the State of New 
York, where regents’ examinations are given 
in most high school subjects and are used for 
college entrance, high school teachers are 
rated largely upon the percentage of their 
students who pass these regents’ examinations. 
Teachers are therefore slaves who are driven 
by the examination. They teach for the ex- 
amination. 


Professor of Education, 
University of California. 
It seems to me that we might consider that 


the implications of final examinations at any 
level are: 


1. That it is a valuable educational pro- 
cedure to have a device which will compel 
students to collect scattered bits of informa- 
tion into a more or less connected and unified 
whole. 


2. That a knowledge of subject matter as 
such is an important part of education. 


3. That it is possible for one person or 
group of persons to determine by test how 
much factual information another person or 
group of persons has—that is, to exhaust a 
student’s knowledge of a given subject. 

4. That marks given on examinations are 
a valid and reliable index of a student’s body 
of knowledge in a given field. 

5. That it is possible for a student to “get 
off” a number of subjects and so “get up” in 
a field. 

6. That any subject or study is only the 
sum of all its parts, nothing more, and that 
every subject exists separately and apart from 
each other subject. 


Professor of Education, 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
It would seem on the junior college level, 
inasmuch as this phase of education is a part 
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of the period of general education, that empha- 
sis should be upon examination of actual 
modifications of student behavior. The effort 
should be to develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram of continuous evaluation rather than to 
have a periodic program of pencil and paper 
examinations only. At the close of the junior 
college it would seem that some special con- 
sideration might be given to tests in certain 
subject areas as the basis for adequate guid- 
ance in the selection of fields of specialization. 


President of a State College. 

The question of giving extended final ex- 
aminations to lower division students has 
been a mooted one in this college for the past 
ten years. We have tried various plans but 
have gradually come to give preponderant 
preference to the two-hour final examination. 
Moreover, we try to arrange finals so that as 
few students as possible have more than two 
examinations in the same day. We use the 
final four days of the semester for these tests. 

In our faculty conferences we have heard 
of the objections to examinations with their 
emotional intensity and disturbances. On the 
other hand, we have heard no convincing sub- 
stitute presented as a means for measuring 
the student’s independent mastery of the mate- 
rials studied as distinct from the far less 
independent contributions which are made by 
the ready-tongued student during class dis- 
cussions. There is a very distinct tendency 
throughout the country to move toward more 
comprehensive types of examination rather 
than away from them. It is certainly true 
that the emotional tension at examination time 
is no greater than will occur many times later 
in the individual’s life when a crisis is en- 
countered and clear thinking is needed. 

Whatever advantages there are in having 
examinations at all are still greater in the 
case of the longer and more comprehensive 
final examination. The period of temporary 
panic which sometimes seizes upon the stu- 
dent at the outset of such an examination has 
time to recede, and ample space for more col- 
lected thinking still remains. The number 
and variety of questions which the longer time 
makes possible constitute a much fairer and 
more valid measure of the student’s informa- 
tion. The vastly improved technique of pre- 
paring examinations which has been developed 
in recent years has gone far to eliminate the 
elements of caprice, accident, and ambiguity 
which cursed many of the old-time exami- 
nations. We are even learning how to de- 
vise thought-provoking questions which are 
reasonably independent of mere tricks of 


memory. 
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Professor of Education, . 
University of Southern California. 


1. The present omission of final examina- 
tions and reduction of emphasis upon them 
is dangerous nonsense. It is truly weakening 
to the structure of learning. 

2. The type of examination in the past was 
atrociously bad, however, and the present silly 
omission of examinations is a blind protest 
against the older useless type of examination. 

3. Examinations should be of several types 
and definitely constructed in terms of the type 
of outcome being tested. There will be tests 
of memory, of skill, of ability to infer, of 
ability to organize, and so on. 

4. Teachers need definite training in the 
construction of intelligent examinations. 

5. The crux of the whole matter is not the 
abolition of examinations, but it is the con- 
struction of examinations that mean some- 
thing. 

President of a State College. 

Why do you mention final examinations to 
me? I don’t believe in them very much. We 
have abolished the whole examination racket. 
Our instructors handle their own examination 
program, and no more than one period is 
given to any examination. For a long time 
we had one-, two-, and three-hour examina- 
tions on a special schedule and finally came 
to the conclusion that they were largely a 
waste of time. If an instructor can’t make an 
examination that will get what he needs inside 
of an hour, it’s the instructor himself who 
needs the examination. 


Professor of Education, 
Claremont Colleges. 

In response to your question concerning the 
educational implications involved in a pro- 
gram of final examinations on the junior col- 
lege level, permit me to state that I suspect 
those implications vary considerably among 
different individuals. Personally, I see no 
particularly unique significance in a program 
of examinations at that level. 

Examinations when properly administered 
have considerable value. Failures to develop 
good examination techniques or to administer 
them in hygienically efficient ways should not 
be charged against the idea of examinations. 
Examinations themselves are quite another 
problem. The process of evaluation presumes 
an examination. We do not eliminate the 
process when we abolish the present exami- 
nation forms or techniques. Most usually, we 
merely substitute another form which may or 
may not be as good. A refinement of the 
technique of examining is badly needed, but 
I understand that you are not discussing that 
question at this meeting. 














A JUNIOR COLLEGE FINAL TESTING PROGRAM 


Professor of Education, 
Stanford University. 


Final examinations are valid only if they 
encompass all of the objectives striven for 
in the course in question if the results are 
to be labeled as the measure of achievement. 
Most of such examinations stress only infor- 
mation. To my mind there are three steps 
in any valid appraisal : 

1. What are we trying to do in this course; 
i. e., what skills, understandings, appreciations, 


allegiances, attitudes, modes of behavior, etc., | 


are we attempting to build? 

2. What are the observable evidences of 
each type of development striven for? (To my 
mind the usual “final exam” does not consti- 
tute an observable evidence of more than one 
or two types of desired and striven for de- 
velopment in most courses. ) 

3. Observe, record, and interpret these ob- 
servable evidences. 


Professor of Education, 
Occidental College. 


In a general way, I would dispose of the 
question by saying that I don’t believe in final 
examinations at all and I do not think they 
should carry much weight in junior college 
classes. 

Professor of Education, 
Redlands University. 


Assuming that students are to be expected 
to pursue a course or field of study rigorously, 
then it naturally follows that they may be ex- 
pected to show an integration and mastery of 
the course at a given time as a measure of 
their achievement. Such final examinations 
should not in my estimation be designed to test 
the memoriter learning of details of facts and 
information covered by the course. Rather, 
the examination questions should be so formu- 
lated as to challenge the student’s ability to 
solve problems arising from the course of 
topics which he has pursued and to marshal 
and array the information he has gained to- 
ward the solution of these problems. 


From the statements presented above, 
we can draw certain conclusions : 

1. Evaluation of students’ experiences 

should be a continuous process and not 

left to a final test. 

. Frequent discussions of important topics, 
processes, methods, techniques, and ex- 
periments should be planned to afford 
student expression of experiences. 

3. There must be increased frequency in 
determining the growth of the student 
in terms of (a) intellectual curiosity, and 
(b) desire to investigate in general as 
well as specifically. 
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4. Situations chosen for evaluation should 
meet one of two conditions: (a) they 
should supply opportunity to express the 
behavior being measured, or (b) they 
should reflect the behavior desired. 

5. A record of evaluation of all types of 
experiences should be kept by the in- 
structor for each student, and the evalu- 
ation of the record should form the basis 
for determining the growth of the stu- 
dent. 

6. Every teacher should be conscious of his 
responsibility for the development of the 
whole individual in whatever subject- 
field the teacher may find his interests. 

INCE a successful evaluation pro- 

gram depends upon the clarification 
of objectives through the study of 
young men and women in the light of 
these objectives and through search for 
indicative behavior, a more compre- 
hensive picture of the student may re- 
sult and more important changes in him 
may be recorded if we carry on an en- 
lightened program of evaluation. To 
this end I would suggest the following 
procedure: 

1. Each subject-field department 
should make a thorough study of pres- 
ent practices of evaluation to determine 
the nature and character of measuring 
devices used for evaluation. 

2. Each department should set up 
definite outcomes in each subject-field 
and construct measures for the determi- 
nation of these outcomes or goals. 

3. Each department should construct 
a recording scheme which will make 
available all important characteristics 
and traits of each child as well as 
achievement in specific fields. 

4. All department chairmen should 
meet at frequent intervals to discuss 
progress in each field and exchange 
ideas relative to methods of evaluation 
and techniques for recording data of the 
child’s behavior. 

5. Once or twice a year an expert 
should be called in conference with the 
steering committee on testing for the 
purpose of discussing methods used in 
the evaluation program. 


— — — 








The Program 


In One School 


HIS program of evaluation which 

has been developed for one particu- 
lar school may be more clearly under- 
stood if certain basic principles are 
enumerated. There are many valid 
major aspects which should govern any 
attempt to evaluate, but for the par- 
ticular district involved the following 
concepts have been suggested as being 
of first importance: (1) The entire 
program of evaluation is a part of the 
educative process and as such must be 
seen as a continuous process; (2) Co- 
operation of the teachers and students 
is essential ; (3) The various techniques 
and criteria employed must be pertinent 
to the objectives of the curriculum. 

The process of evaluation is con- 
ceived of as being more than a per- 
functory inventory or a system of 
organized surveys. It is a portrayal of 
the growth and adjusimeni of the indi- 
vidual pupil. It is a teacher-student 
function. 

This program of appraisal as it has 
been developed is of such an extent that 
merely a reference can be made to 
many of its important such 
aspects as the plant, equipment, sup- 
plies; student and teacher personnel ; 
counseling ; library ; and records. A re- 
port of progress or even a description 
of the methods that have been emnioyed 
in this particular program of evaluation 
would be impracticable at time. 
And also, since a considerable amount 
of acceptable material and valid tech- 
niques applicable to the measurement of 
understandings of factual knowledge 
and skills already exists, this discus- 
sion will omit further reference to these 
phases of the task. Rather will the 
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of Evaluation 


JESSE M. HAWLEY 


4 By 5” E. soUTHWORTH 





4 Each article in this symposium thus 
far has dealt with some aspect of 
evaluation. Before leaving the prob- 
lem it seems, therefore, appropriate 
to consider the program of evalua- 
tion which a single school is under- 
taking. The school chosen for this 
purpose is the Carpinteria Union High 
School, one of California’s “codper- 
ating” schools. Mr. Hawley and Mr. 
Southworth are, respectively, princi- 
pal and vice-principal at Carpinteria. 
Mr. Hawley is a member of the State 
Committee on Scope and Sequence, a 
member of the Core-curriculum Com- 
mittee of the California High School 
Principals’ Association, and a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the As- 
sociation of California Secondary 
School Principals. Mr. Southworth, at 
Carpinteria since 1929, is chairman 
of the school’s teacher committee re- 
sponsible for the task of evaluation. 

The authors want it known that all 
the various phases of evaluation are 
not receiving immediate attention in 
their school. “So comprehensive and 
engrossing has the task been.” says 
Mr. Hawley, “that after having con- 
structed the scaffolding we have had 
to limit our progress so far to the con- 
sideration of only a part of the entire 
program which will one day be in 
effect.” 





emphasis be placed upon the more diffi- 
cult interpretation of the intangibles. 


HE curriculum of the school in 
question is designed to develop a 
comprehensive pattern of desirable be- 
havior on the part of the individual 
student. The attainment of this pat- 
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tern of behavior is brought about 
through a series of experiences, ar- 
ranged in sequence. These experiences 
constitute a cross section of life. 

The scope of experiences as outlined 
for this school has been reduced to 
four large categories: (1) human re- 
lations; (2) healthful living; (3) the 
business of making a livelihood; (4) 
living in our natural environment. 

The experiences provided by this 
curriculum are planned to further the 
growth of adequate understandings, 
attitudes, and appreciations as_ well 
as to assist in the attainment of an 
acceptable minimum of abilities and 
skills. Many of these outcomes are 
known as intangibles. 

The pattern of behavior which the 
curriculum should develop consists of 
such characteristics as the following: 
right habits and attitudes, social adap- 
tation ; appreciation of rhythm; ability 
in self-evaluation; group conscious- 
ness, cooperation, and participation ; 
critical and analytical thinking; and 
the scientific attitude. 

The teachers in the “foundations” 
program are concerned with the de- 
mands for an intelligent appraisal of 
student growth. They meet as a group 
each week. A considerable amount of 
their time is allocated for teacher ap- 
praisal as a prerequisite to student ap- 
praisal. At the beginning of a semester 
these teachers plan a program of learn- 
ing experiences which is based upon the 
needs and capabilities of the students. 
Individual teachers report the results 
of their testing programs and by means 
of group discussion decide as to the 
validity of the various measures and 
techniques. 

The last few days of one semester 
and the first days of the succeeding one 
comprise a period when the results of 
the evaluation process are reflected in 
more adequate plans for the future. 
For example, the “foundations” teach- 


ers may decide as a group that, consid- 
ering the capabilities of a given class, 
insufficient progress had been made in 
the matter of developing the scientific 
attitude. They would have objective 
data from teacher-constructed tests and 
possibly standardized criteria to sup- 
port their contentions. It should not be 
overlooked at this point that the stu- 
dents would have had an opportunity 
to appraise their own efforts. If, after 
student and teacher appraisal, it were 
definitely determined that such a de- 
sirable aspect as the scientific attitude 
were lacking, necessary changes would 
be incorporated in the next semester’s 
program. Evaluation has thus become, 
in fact, a continuous process. 

Such a plan implies that the func- 
tional type of approach cannot be effec- 
tive if the units, materials, and teach- 
ing employed are formulated to be used 
without change, year after year. Con- 
tinuous teacher-student evaluation can- 
not be attained if the work prescribed 
is a series of predetermined “frozen 
units.” It is essential that the entire 
sequence of learning experiences be 
adaptable to changing demands. If each 
subsequent semester is patterned upon 
a knowledge of the accomplishments 
and the deficiencies of the previous 
one and upon the capabilities of the 
students concerned, then only does 
the process of evaluation become an 
integral part of the educational pro- 
gram. 


Y way of specific illustration of 

some of the principles stated above, 
a description of an actual evaluation 
process in this school is presented here. 
It should be kept in mind that no claim 
is made to originality. This is a report 
of how available techniques and instru- 
ments have been used in a given situ- 
ation. This application is being made 
in a tenth grade “Foundations English 
and History” course. One of the broad 
objectives of this course, development 
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of social sensitivity, has been selected 
for demonstration purposes. 

Evidences of social sensitivity vary 
from person to person, from situation 
to situation, and, in the case of a single 
individual or group, from one time to 
another. Furthermore, these evidences 
are developed with respect to each of 
the many aspects of the social and 
physical environment. This compli- 
cates the task of evaluation. 

By a process of analysis of social 
sensitivity into specific acts of behavior 
or points of view, we find units which 
can be comprehended to some degree 
by the measuring devices which we now 
possess or which we may be able to 
develop. Oliver’ and Symonds? have 
given helpful suggestions as to this 
analysis technique. 

Social sensitivity may be defined as 
being a state of awareness of the prob- 
lems of society and an acceptance of 
the implications of one’s own responsi- 
bility to that society in relation to these 
problems. It is a general type of be- 
havior. Degrees of social sensitivity, 
however, can be determined by a con- 
sideration of the component parts, 
which will be found to include some 
such specific behavior reactions as the 
following: (1) respect for personality ; 
(2) critical-mindedness; (3) open- 
mindedness; (4) working harmoni- 
ously with others; (5) reliance upon 
orderly methods of gaining social ends ; 
(6) respect for constituted authority ; 
(7) constructive participation in social 
life; (8) appreciation of human na- 
ture; and (9) appreciation of shared 
activity. 

These specific behavior reactions, in 
the evaluation process being described, 
have been further resolved into more 
measurable units. It is possible, here, 


1 Oliver, George J. (consultant on evalu- 
ation, State Department of Education of 
Virginia), Suggestions for Evaluating the 
Outcomes of the Virginia Curriculum. Unpub- 
lished report. 

2 Symonds, Percival M., Diagnosing Person- 
ality and Conduct. D. Appleton-Century 


Company, 1931; 602 pages. 
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to describe but one of the above be- 
havior reactions, that of constructive 
participation in social life. The analysis 
of this specific reveals the following 
kinds of behavior: subordination of 
personal desire to the public good; 
critical thinking concerning common 
problems of life; willingness to pro- 
mote family welfare; solicitousness 
concerning personal and public health ; 
desire to participate in public opinion 
involving honesty and efficiency in gov- 
ernment; efforts to be self-supporting 
in an economic sense; and interest in 
the enrichment of recreational life. 


Each of these behavior reactions is 
being evaluated by the techniques of 
observation and cumulative anecdotal 
records. As described below, certain 
standard tests also have been or will be 
used. 


The technique of observation may be 
of an elementary or finding type or of 
an advanced or directed, systematic 
type. The latter type is considered here. 
It is a fruitful way of securing more 
objective data concerning behavior in 
a specific situation. The basic principles 
of good observational techniques are 
well presented by Symonds in his 
Diagnosing Personality and Conduct.* 


A time-saving procedure has been 
used in making observations of this 
type of behavior. According to Oliver, 
it possesses the following character- 
istics: Observation by an eyewitness ; 
definition of the behavior to be ob- 
served in terms of overt action: 
observation of the behavior of an indi- 
vidual or group during a given time 
unit, usually short ; observation carried 
on through a given number or repeti- 
tions of the time unit employed ; and an 
individual score based upon the number 
of time units in which the defined be- 
havior occurs, or the total frequency 
of occurrence of the defined behavior 


in the total observational time, or the 


8 Ibid. 
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average frequency of the defined be- 
havior per unit of time.* 

It should be apparent as to how the 
above described technique may be ap- 
plied in the evaluation of a student’s 
growth in any one of the behavior 
reactions described. 

Concerning anecdotal records, too 
much emphasis cannot be given to the 
need for objectivity, for they must be 
distinguished from other forms of 
individual records such as character 
sketches, trait ratings, comments on 
achievement, et cetera. Anecdotal rec- 
ords do not include the interpretation 
of the recorder ; he merely reports what 
he sees and hears. If necessary for an 
understanding of the record, he may 
also include a brief description of the 
situation involved. 

Plans for the future include the use 
of Noll’s test, “What Do You Think ?’® 
As a further measure of critical-mind- 
edness, the second specific aspect of 
behavior which has been derived from 
the general attitude of social sensi- 
tivity. Also to be used is Rosenthal’s 
“Health Education and Hygiene’’® as 
a further measure of our fourth spe- 
cific kind of behavior. The fifth and 
sixth specific degrees of behavior— 

4 Noll, V. H., “What Do You Think? Grades 


7-12." Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University ; 1935. 


5 Ibid. 

6 Rosenthal, W. F., “Health Education and 
Hygiene: Every Pupil Test, Grades 9-12.” 
Ohio State University, Columbus; 1935. 
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reliance upon orderly methods of gain- 
ing social ends, and respect for con- 
stituted authority—may be further 
measured by Wrightstone’s “Scale of 
Civic Beliefs.”* 

One other device which has had some 
application in the measurement of so- 
cial sensitiveness is the student-teacher 
rating scale.* Any teacher actively 
thinking evaluation can list pertinent 
items of behavior and can interest most 
students in rating themselves on each 
of these items in terms of when the 
behavior occurs in their experience as 
now, formerly, or later. 


‘eo evaluation practices described 
represent a ready-made scheme to 
meet an actual field situation. In this 
situation stress is placed particularly 
upon the intangibles. The ingenuity of 
the teachers is being challenged to 
evaluate the degree of student growth 
in these respects. Techniques and ma- 
terials must be developed, largely, on 
the ground. And, finally, there is one 
point which must be emphasized—the 
procedures themselves are subject to a 
basic principle of sound evaluation, 
namely, evaluation techniques them- 
selves must be continuously adapted to 
changing conditions. 


7 Wrightstone, J. W., “Scale of Civic Be- 
liefs, Grades 7-12." World Book Company. 

8 Andrus, Ethel Percy, ‘““Pupil-Teacher Part- 
nership in Measuring Progress.” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 11:282-288, 
May, 1936. 


A New Occupations Text 


A very helpful book is E. G. Williamson’s Students and Occupations (Henry 
Holt and Company, 1937; 437 pages) in that it encourages the student to be 
realistic in the choice of a vocation, to consider his own capabilities for a certain 
occupation rather than trust to his desire to succeed as the only qualification for 
success. The book, planned for use in a course in occupations, should present the 
student with an orientation in the better known occupational fields as a basis for 
examining his individual capacities and interests. At the same time, it will give 
him a general survey of these fields so that he may gain a better understanding of 


the world of work. 











We Attend the Principals’ 


Convention 


wre mowing the lawn and 
thinking of the continuous proc- 
esses which accompany spring, I have 
been thinking of curriculum revision 
and the annual Secondary School 
Principals’ Convention. Each spring 
there seems to awaken in us an urge 
to stir around a little in the garden and 
in the curriculum. The Principals’ Con- 
vention brings this unrest to a focus. 

Groups of administrators motor to a 
distant city, when it comes convention 
time, and settle down to a series of ad- 
dresses and discussions during the day 
and visiting the “city” friends at night. 
Our local delegation comes from a con- 
servative medium-sized city and has no 
addresses to make, so we sit back and 
watch the college professors discuss 
“How to Integrate the Personality of 
the Junior High School Pupil.” (It 
would be very helpful if someone would 
sometime venture to pluralize the sub- 
ject by about five or six hundred.) Or 
some of Professor Terman’s “Bright 
Children,” grown to positions of re- 
sponsibility, demonstrate that learning 
and integration must have taken place 
somehow in the traditional school of 
ten years ago. 


S we lean back and watch others 
worry over responsibilities we at- 
tain a new perspective and sometimes 
we attempt to integrate what we pick 
up from this group and from the gen- 
eral discussion. We really shouldn’t do 
this because we get such absurd ideas. 
For instance, we think the Uni- 
versity Relations Committee is all 
turned around. In a discussion group 
we learn that each level of the school 
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4 By HUBERT H. SEMANS 





é “All I know about helping admin- 
ister a school I have learned at the 
Principals’ Conventions. They are 
helpful; the diversity of opinion is 
interesting and stimulating. And yet 
I must smile at some of the more 
fundamental contradictions.” This is 
Mr. Semans’ explanation for the ideas 
included in this brief article which he 
wrote on returning home from last 
year’s meeting in San Francisco. 

Mr. Semans, vice-principal of the 
junior high school in San Luis Obispo, 
is particularly interested in curricu- 
lum problems. Before accepting his 
present position, Mr. Semans spent 
a year in Europe, spending much 
time at a Leitz Foundation School in 
Germany. 





system must begin where the child is in 
the learning process and continue the 
instruction from that point. This means 
that the elementary school has deter- 
mined what the junior high is to teach ; 
the junior high, what the senior high 
teaches; and the senior high will de- 
termine what the university can teach. 
If the university professors hadn’t dug 
up that “begin where they are” theory, 
the university wouldn’t have to worry 
so much about getting students quali- 
fied to participate in the academic 
scene. They are willing to begin with 
the college freshman “where he is,” but 
they insist on prescribing where he is 
to be. 

The convention’s progressives and 
conservatives keep us interested with 
their traditional argument. The pro- 
gressives have taken as a battle cry 
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H. G. Wells’ statement that civiliza- 
tion is a race between education and 
catastrophe. They accuse the conserva- 
tives of retiring to the academic monas- 
tery and fiddling while civilization goes 
into a decline. The conservatives draw 
themselves up with dignity, not un- 
mixed with scorn, and reply that fiddling 
is a time-honored and respected art and 
that only materialists, immune to cul- 
ture, would substitute consumer edu- 
cation and family budgeting for a more 
cultural pursuit. And, after all, this so- 
called fiddling is a time-tested, honored 
tradition. 

A glance at our own school from 
this distance makes us feel that we 
might give catastrophe a good race by 
making a few adjustments, but we'll 
proceed cautiously, for we are now try- 
ing to teach spelling to a generation 
which learned to “play together” to the 
detriment of its proficiency in learning 
that certain sounds are represented by 
various traditional combinations of let- 
ters. This generation astonishes un- 
initiated adults by its knowledge of how 
to conduct meetings, and then, after all, 


maybe some of our spelling is a bit out- 
moded. 


HE trip home from the convention 

is full of plans for school improve- 
ment. We shall call the faculty together 
and relay some of the acquired enthusi- 
asm. We will play with various ideas, 
but generally we'll settle back, with only 
a few changes to await next spring’s 
attack. We might make progress more 
rapidly, but we have found that ad- 
ministrative introduction of innovating 
practices before the teaching force is 
completely in sympathy with the goals 
and is master of the procedures, tends 
to discredit the innovation as well as 
increase the amount of poor teaching. 
Home rooms and activity units thus 
have merited the criticism of the con- 
servatives, who maintain it is better to 
let a teacher do a thorough job in her 
own way than a poor job in a prescribed 
way. 

By now the lawn is mowed, but it 
will need attention again next Saturday 
just as the curriculum needs continuous 
attention. 


Teaching the Social Studies: A Review 


“The aim of secondary education is more and more turning away from knowl- 
edge .. . to the idea of producing conduct patterns in the pupils,” writes Dr. 
T. H. Schutte in the preface to his Teaching the Social Studies on the Secondary 
School Level (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938; 569 pages, $2.25). Unfortunately, stu- 
dents interested in the problem of how these patterns are established—in corre- 
| lations between aspects of the total school situation in a specific cultural milieu 
; and the behavioral outcomes for different students—are due for a disappointment. 
oF No evidence is marshalled to show under what conditions the “teaching” of social 
study materials makes a difference. In fairness it must be remembered that little 
| pertinent evidence on “producing conduct patterns” exists. Implicit with Dr. 
Schutte is the faith that knowledge, once it is taught “right,” will be decisive or 
nearly decisive in determining conduct. 
Explicit is the bias that adult-determined curricula are preferable—‘we must 
not forget that the schoolroom is a place for work, rather than for play.” 
Nevertheless Dr. Schutte’s work might well find a wide appeal. The style is 
lucid and clear. The “extremes” of the progressive and the conservative are 
avoided. Those untroubled by methodological considerations will find adequate 
and competent discussion of the traditional problems of curriculum, method, 
and testing and measuring —SHERIDAN N. HEGLAND. 











The Core-Curriculum at 
Los Gatos High <1 sowasp rommsm 


OS GATOS Union High School, in 
the spring of 1937, inaugurated a 
core-curriculum. The core course is 
called “Social Relations,” a name car- 
ried over from an earlier orientation 
course of divergent aims; “Social and 
Life Processes” would come closer to 
describing the present core. 

While only entering freshmen are 
now engaged in this core, in anticipation 
social relations is centered in the ninth 
and tenth years, occupying two con- 
secutive hours of each school day. One 
teacher is in charge of each class al- 
though there is a certain division of 
labor since the core-curriculum is di- 
rected by a committee composed of 
members of a number of departments, 
and all contribute directly or indirectly 
to the construction and enrichment of 
the course. 


pena relations sets out with no 
circumlocution of any kind to ap- 
proach the ends of education. 

Los Gatos Union High School has 
tentatively adopted as the aim of educa- 
tion a statement developed by a member 
of the faculty: “Education is the con- 
tinuous reconstruction of the environ- 
ment, physical and social, national and 
international, by scientific democratic 
instruments and methods, for the 
health, longevity, and increasing mate- 
rial and cultural satisfaction of all.” 
Under a natural elaboration that indi- 
cates the means, this definition be- 
comes: “Education is the continuous 
reconstruction of the environment, 
physical and social, national and inter- 
national, by scientific democratic in- 
struments and methods, for the health, 
longevity, and increasing material and 
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4 The core-curriculum is one of the 
questions of the hour. Everywhere 
we hear teachers inquiring as to the 
nature of the core-curriculum in the 
schools where it has been adopted. 
Last spring, the “Journal” printed a 
symposium on the core-curriculum, 
and here in the present article it 
again enters this area of discussion 
with an account of what is being 
done in an individual school. The 
school, this time, is Los Gatos Union 
High School, with an enrollment of 
between seven and eight hundred 
pupils. 

Mr. Edminster, who writes this 
article, has taught for three years in 
the English Department at Los Gatos. 
He has had graduate work in several 
universities in the field of curricular 
reorganization. For the year 1937- 
1938, he is a James D. Phelan Fellow 
in Literature, on leave from his high 
school. 





cultural satisfaction of all, through the 
active participation of the group in 
these basic social functions: 


1. Communication. 

2. Production and distribution of goods and 
services. 

. Consumption. 

. Expression, recreation, appreciation. 

. Perpetuation of race and heritage. 

. Collective guarantees of peace, order, and 
security. 


Nuon WwW 


and the progressive orientation of the 
group in these areas of experience: 


1. The family. 

2. The school community. 

3. The local community. 

4. The regional community. 

5. The metropolitan community. 
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6. The national community. 

7. The community of nations.” 

Social relations is relieved of that 
onerous obligation of the traditional 
subject—to demonstrate how it con- 
forms to school aims. Social relations 
is made by school aims, an embodiment 
of them. 


— the foregoing elaboration of 
means, the reader may derive the 
nature of the organization of our core 
course. Social relations analyzes the 
whole of life on a framework of over- 
lapping areas of experience and social 
functions. The analysis is based partly 
on stages of maturation (areas of ex- 
perience), partly on significant life 
processes in a_ technological society 
(social functions). This arrangement 
permits, as many courses of like names 
and intentions do not, concrete coverage 
of specific skills, understandings, and 
attitudes, and affords opportunity for 
quantitative evaluation. 

These areas and functions are the co- 
ordinates. The areas of experience are 
taken consecutively, although repeated 
each of the four semesters with a pro- 
gressively lighter emphasis on the 
closer areas and a heavier emphasis on 
the more remote. The social functions 
are taken concurrently, cutting as they 
do through all areas of experience. 
They are constants. In fact they are 
the subjects of instruction, the areas of 
experience being, even when considered 
as institutions, merely the territories in 
which the social functions are present. 
A person, as he matures, participates in 
these social functions in ever-widening 
areas. Thus the areas are simply a 
means of adapting instruction to the 
developmental levels of the pupils. The 
instruction, then, is rather in the nature 
of an overlapping spiral progression, 
swinging, from center to exterior ex- 
tremity, through the social functions, 
again and again, in an ever-expanding 


field. 


Social relations attempts to establish 
significant associations for the pupil be- 
tween all his skills, understandings, and 
attitudes, simply by making them all 
functional for him in as many living 
situations as the school as now consti- 
tuted can provide. It is impossible to 
split social relations into different 
courses, just as it is impossible to split 
life itself into a learning of consump- 
tion, a learning of communication, and 
so on. 

Even if possible, such a splitting has 
been demonstrated to be undesirable, 
since living is a continuum which per- 
petually forces adjustments involving 
the whole organism. Men cannot be 
made as parts and function effectively 
as wholes. Specialization must continue 
to exist, no doubt, but it will exist for 
an end beyond that of mere social liv- 
ing. The important point is that social 
living must be an actuality or there is no 
reason for developing special skills or 
capacities. 


OCIAL relations instruct wherever 

possible by activity and experience, 
putting the psychological principle “You 
learn what you practice” into operation 
in fields other than those of the funda- 
mental processes. Social relations places 
class management in the hands of the 
class, assuming that democratic institu- 
tions can be operated better by those 
who have undertaken to make democ- 
racy work than by those who have not. 

All means of organizing and present- 
ing the work, all available aids to peda- 
gogy, all methods of teaching except the 
authoritarian, are used, wherever and 
whenever their use seems warranted. 
Within very rough limits only is it 
known what understanding, what skill, 
what attitude, is within the capacity of 
a given chronological, social, and edu- 
cational age. Much that is pure trial 
and error must accompany the develop- 
ment of this course. Within a few years 
it is hoped that attitudes, understand- 
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ings, skills, and instructional methods 
can be plotted for each social function 
and each area of experience for each 
semester of the duration of the core. 
Original diagnostic tests are being con- 
structed to this end. Still, a wholly in- 
flexible content and methodology are 
far and away from the aim of this core 
and are, in fact, impossible in a class 
under pupil control. 

By and large, social relations is 
taught in terms of the problems created 
by the development of modern tech- 
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nology, the systems of property and 
labor, the control of the great instru- 
ments of production and distribution, 
the nature of culture in a growing 
democracy, nationalism and imperialism 
in an interdependent world, the recrea- 
tion of the natural and social environ- 
ment. 

Social relations is a methodical at- 
tempt to build the best possible educa- 
tional habitat for persons coming into 
social maturity. 


School and Life: A Review 


The first year in high school is a perplexing time. To students such an occa- 
sion is a sequence of real life problems. To Margaret Bennett, director of guid- 
ance in the Pasadena City Schools, and Harold C. Hand, associate professor of 
education at Stanford University, such problems are the scope of a book, School 
and Life (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938; 185 pages, $1.25). This “freshman 
handbook” is one of a series of three books by the authors dealing with the real- 


life problems of high school adolescents. 


“Guidance for self-direction becoming a process of learning to learn more 
effectively in ever new situations” is the focus of School and Life. 

The method that the book uses is the practical technique of group counseling. 
The first year in high school presents problems that are common to all students. 
Individual problems are, therefore, group problems. Group guidance serves as an 
agency through which a truly functional guidance program can operate to meet 


the needs of students. 


In this process of guidance the student must be an active participant. To 
facilitate this participation School and Life makes effective and original use of 


student-made self-tests. 


Again and again the student is asked to list desirable 


qualities, as found in other students for example, and to follow this procedure by 
self-analysis. Consultation on individual problems with all of a student’s teachers 
is postulated. School and Life is particularly valuable for its effective technique 
in making self-appraisal the realizable function of every student. The democratic 
ideal in education is stressed as a mental-set for getting the most out of school. 

Thus is manifested the philosophy that “life as you experience it from day to 


day is not divided into compartments.” 
general benefactor. 


No one teacher is guide, counselor, and 


The authors are sentient of the fundamental social significance that lies behind 
the immediate problems of the high school freshman. The solutions of those 
immediate problems are learning experiences. In the larger life such learning 
experiences will help the individual “to understand, to adjust to, and to help to 
control or reshape (the) social environment.”—Lauriston Tarpy, Round Valley 


Union High School, Covelo. 








P.S. Let’s Start Another 


Credit Union 


AM a school teacher. All day long 

I deal with the immature minds of 
children. Year in and year out I teach 
someone else’s children how to factor, 
and multiply, and divide, and when 
they are dull and slow, I am patient. 
When they get discouraged and flare 
up, I am quiet and soothing. I jolly 
them along and urge them on. From 
morning till night I am a model. I 
don’t swear, I don’t smoke, I use as 
good English as I can, I go to church 
and Sunday School, I sing in the choir, 
and I never get mad and curse anybody. 
Maybe that’s what is the matter. Per- 
haps I would feel better if I got good 
and sore, and swore at the dog, and 
kicked the cat, and bawled out my wife, 
and gave the good townsfolk something 
to talk about. I was young once and I 
was in the army, and I haven't alto- 
gether forgotten what life is like. 

I have been a long time getting mad. 
It began back in Fresno about fifteen 
years ago, the time I ran short of 
money when the babies were small and 
I took my wife’s engagement ring to a 
pawnshop down near the S. P. station 
and borrowed $10 on it. I was more 
ashamed that time than at any time 
since. I walked slowly around the block 
in order to get a good look at the 
place. Then I went over across the 
street and looked up and down to see if 
any of my friends or pupils were 
around and, when the coast was clear, 
I hustled in and made the deal. Ten per 
cent a month was the charge, and I was 
too relieved to be angry. 

Can you imagine a Scotchman who 
ever has to borrow money? Well, I am 
one. An anomaly perhaps, but I am 


4 By EDWARD W. GILLIS 





4 This short article is hardly the 
usual thing to appear in the “Jour- 
nal,” but it is so cleverly done that 
we could not resist using it. And, 
besides, in appealing for a credit 
union, the author is striking a note 
of interest to many teachers. Mr. 
Gillis wrote this article last year 
while principal of the high school at 
Princeton. He has now returned to 
the place where he had his first 
teaching experience, Fresno. There 
he is dean of boys in the Fresno 
Technical Senior High School. 





part Irish. The Irish part may get me 
into debt and it must be the Scotch part 
that hates to pay usury. I guess that is 
why | got mad this last time. As an 
acquaintance said, the Irish part gets 
mad quickly and the Scottish part stays 
mad a long time. 


ELL, I needed some money an- 

other time in Fernando and I 
went to a bank there, but it was during 
boom times and they told me that they 
were interested not in lending me the 
$200 that I needed, but in making com- 
mercial loans to business men, and so I 
waited a while. Times got a little harder 
and I tried the bank again. Nothing 
doing. 

So my wife said, “Look here, we are 
honest people. We pay our bills— 
eventually—and we deserve considera- 
tion from that bank.” 

And I said, “Well, if that is the way 
you feel about it, you go down and see 
if you can talk them into making us a 
loan.” 
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She went down and the cashier 
asked her what my salary was, and 
what I did with it all, and what 
we wanted to borrow money for, and 
how many children we had, and how 
much life insurance did I carry. And, 
when she told him the salary and that 
we had three children, he shook his 
head sadly and said, “Well, you have 
too many children.” That being in the 
days before the wise-crack “Are you 
telling me!” my wife said nothing and 
so, with his sage judgment, we had to 
be content. That I am partially cul- 
pable, I admit, but is it my fault that we 
had twins? Years afterward a friend 
laughingly consoled me. Said he, “Don’t 
feel so badly; all the family that that 
cashier’s wife has is a poodle dog.” 

I almost got angry that time, too. In 
fact I called a meeting of the teachers 
in our school, whether with or without 
the consent of the principal I have for- 
gotten, and I made a speech about the 
merits of the credit union and down 
with the banks, since they didn’t want 
our business. So I quit teaching in 
Fernando, but don’t get me wrong, it’s 
a good town, and it has a good school 
system, and it’s home sweet home to me 
even if I can’t get a job there. 


The years rolled by and I grew bald 
and, as I am still partly Irish, I needed 
money again, and, since the Irish blood 
is ever optimistic, once more I tried a 
bank. Don’t misunderstand me, I have 
borrowed lots of money from banks, 
lots of times, and many times from the 
same bank, but the last time was during 
the late depression. Then I tried a sec- 
ond bank, then a third bank. Then my 
wife tried to get a loan from two of 
them. I offered as security my unen- 
cumbered summer home and my car— 
in desperation I even offered my unse- 
cured word that I would repay. Finally 
one banker suggested that I see a fel- 
low in Chico who makes automobile 
loans, but I was disgusted and went 
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home and tried to live on what was left 
of my salary. Summer school had 
ravaged it that time. We ate beans and 
rice, rice and beans, beans and rice, and 
so I asked the banker for the name of 
his friend in Chico and was assured 
that “So-and-so is a good man and ab- 
solutely reliable. Why, he is a sup- 
porter of the Boy Scouts, works on 
troop committees and all that sort of 
stuff. Sure, he is all right!” And so I 
drove up to Chico to see this Boy Scout 
Booster, and now... 

The check is made out and ready to 
be mailed. When it and eleven others 
have been sent, I will have paid back 
$401.40 for'a loan of $325. When I 
have had the loan for six months, half 
of it will have been paid back. The 
average amount that I shall have had 
for the whole year will, therefore, be 
half of $325 or $162.50. For the use of 
this $162.50 for one whole year I shall 
have paid out $76.40 in interest. There- 
fore the rate at which I shall have paid 
is 43.3 per cent. None of the $76.40 
can be credited to insurance, for the car 
was already secured by “full coverage” 
in the A. A. A. No, the entire $76.40 
can be charged up to one service only— 
the use of $162.50 for one year. 

The envelope will take the check to a 
certain Finance and Thrift Company of 
Sacramento. I have their advertise- 
ment before me. In big type it says, 
“We pay 5 per cent for your funds.” I 
like that statement. It shows a fair, 
four-square business policy. This Fi- 
nance and Thrift Company, whose true 
title by the way I have not given here, 
“can put it out and they can take it, 
too.” They put it out to me at 43.3 per 
cent and they take it in for 5 per cent. 

I wonder whether “finance and thrift 
companies” fly the Blue Eagle or the 
Jolly Roger, or if, perchance, instead of 
the three gilt balls hanging out over 
their entrance, they do not flaunt the 
ball and chain. “Lasciate ogni speranza, 
voi ch’entrate.” 
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WO weeks ago at a convention in 

Pasadena a friend from Fernando 
said to me, “Do you remember the time 
you tried to start a credit union out at 
the high school? Well, we have one 
now, $6,000 on deposit, and there is a 
whole flock of them around town, oh, 


five or six. And you can just figure 
that you started ours.” 

Ha! Look me over . . . and so I 
have already started talking up one for 
this section of the Sacramento Valley, 
for I stay mad a long time. 


Pasadena Junior College Completes New Plant 

At the beginning of the current academic year the Pasadena Junior College 
moved into a beautiful, modern, and well-equipped plant—the consummation of 
a building program that has extended over a period of three and a half years. 

The Pasadena Junior College is the top-most unit of an educational system 
organized on what is popularly known as the 6-4-4 plan. It is a four-year unit 
embracing grades eleven to fourteen, inclusive. The College operates as a single 
unit. It has a single student body government, and all students share equally in 
the common democracy and opportunities of the campus life. The athletic activi- 
ties are organized on a frosh-varsity basis—the varsity teams being drawn from 
the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth grades. The eleventh, or freshman grade, 
is interpreted and administered as an adjustment year. Twelfth graders are 
eligible for enrollment in college classes for degree credit. 

An experience with this organization extending over a nine-year span has 
demonstrated that the twelfth-grade student, after the adjustment and orientation 
processes of the eleventh grade, can measure up to genuine college standards. 
It is the consensus of opinion among faculty, students, and patrons alike that the 
four-year junior college as organized in Pasadena has demonstrated its success 
and is now well past the experimental stage. 

The student body of the College may be classified in two distinct groups. One 
group consists of those who are planning the continuation of their studies in 
higher institutions. The regular lower division work of the standard colleges and 
universities is offered for these students. A second group—far more numerous 
than the first—consists of those who are contemplating the completion of their 
formal education in the junior college and desire courses which articulate with 
the world of business and industry rather than the higher reaches of the uni- 
versity. To serve the needs of this group the College offers a series of terminal 
courses in the fields of business, secretarial service, technology (mechanical, 
electrical, aeronautical, civil, and architectural), recreational leadership, nurs- 
ing, forestry, landscape design and floriculture, and a number of others of some- 
what less popularity. A placement service is being developed on the campus by 
means of which capable students find a ready entrance into the fields for which 


they have trained. 


Pasadena Junior College regards itself as a servant of the community. It 
aspires to become a center for the educational and cultural life of the whole 
population. In fact, the junior college is rapidly emerging from the role of 
“junior college” to that of “community college.” To meet this challenge the 
Pasadena Junior College has this year extended its day to include the late after- 
noon and evening. The regular offerings of the College are given continuously 
from 8 a. m. to 9 p. m. The late afternoon and evening classes are taught by the 
regular instructors, require the same prerequisites for enrollment, and hold to the 
same standards as the regular day classes. 

These classes are not conceived of as “adult education.” An “adult” evening 
school is maintained elsewhere in the city. They represent the Pasadena Junior 
College functioning over an extended day. They find their justification in the 
philosophy that education is a lifelong process extending from birth. Anyone of 
any age who can qualify for enrollment should be eligible to enroll at any time. 
Approximately 1,000 people of virtually all ages have taken advantage of the 
opportunities presented by afternoon and evening classes.—Quoted from Pasadena 


School Review 10:4. November. 1937. 








A Course in 


Thinking 


ODAY, many who are working in 

the field of secondary mathematics 
are striving to develop and present 
mathematical materials that will offer 
invaluable experience and training in 
developing the student’s capacity to 
think, materials that will broaden his 
understandings and bring new concepts 
to his consciousness, materials that will 
prove of practical functional worth in 
the direction and development of his 
everyday living, not only for today but 
for tomorrow and tomorrow's _to- 
morrow. 

For those secondary students who 
possess the mental capacity to profit in- 
tellectually from a study of abstract 
mathematics and for those who will, in 
all probability, have a definite need for 
such mathematics, there is no question 
as to the desirability for the sound 
mathematical foundation that can only 
be secured through intensive work in 
abstract mathematics. Algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry meet every require- 
ment of intellectual and functional 
value for such students. 

But what of the students equipped 
with excellent minds and the many stu- 
dents of average normal mental capa- 
cities whose interests and probable 
future needs do not lie in the field of 
abstract mathematics? Shall they con- 
tinue to be directed into these fields 
merely because we still seem to believe 
that some mystic mental phenomenon 
will take place in their minds as a result 
of working with mathematical abstrac- 
tions. Supposedly the theory of mental 
discipline has long since been discarded. 
Publicly we declare this to be so. Our 
practice, however, is certainly open to 
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Ouantitative 


q By CARL J. SCHREITER 





4 For those’ students at Chico High 
School who lack the mental equip- 
ment to succeed in algebra or geome- 
try. and for those who have no in- 
terest in these subjects, the author 
of this article has developed a course 
in quantitative thinking, which he 
calls “Thinking with Numbers.” It is 
this course which he describes in the 
present article. The emphasis in the 
class, as he has taught it, is on “think- 
ing with numbers” rather than on 
skill in computation. This latter abil- 
ity the course seeks to develop inci- 
dentally to the training in quantita- 
tive thinking by frequent practice in 
real situations rather than by formal 
drill. 

Mr. Schreiter is instructor in mathe- 
matics and dean of boys at Chico 
High School. Before teaching in 
Chico High School, Mr. Schreiter was 
for eight years an instructor in in- 
dustrial arts at Chico State College. 
“My belief.” he says, “is that, in the 
field of mathematics at least, func- 
tional material can be presented that 
has in addition all of the possibilities 
of intellectual training said to be 
derivable from a study of abstract 
materials.” 





question on this point, for on what 
other basis than that of mental disci- 
pline do we justify the fact that so 
many youngsters in the ninth and tenth 
grades are directed into algebra and 
geometry unless it be that we do not 
know where else to direct them ? 

Are there not mathematical materials 
available that will meet the needs of 
these students? Are there not mate- 
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rials for them, an understanding of 
which will require sound thinking on a 
level comparable to that necessary in 
dealing intelligently with abstract 
mathematics and at the same time prove 
to be of practical functional value to the 
student? These materials should pro- 
vide the individual with a training that 
will enable him to perform understand- 
ingly the computation required of the 
normal intelligent adult. This training 
should make it possible for him to read 
and understand the ever-increasing 
mass of materials presented quanti- 
tatively in newspapers, periodicals, and 
books, and it should reveal to him, to 
some degree, the extent to which quan- 
titative thinking permeates the whole 
fabric of modern living. 

There seems to be only one route by 
which the individual may develop the 
capacity or ability to think accurately 
with numbers and that is through expe- 
rience in such thinking. Experience in 
determining relationships and deriving 
meaning from quantitative situations 
will lead the student far along the route 
to sound thinking. While a study of 
quantitative materials cannot create the 
capacity to think, such materials pro- 
vide invaluable experience in develop- 
ing the individual’s potential capacity to 
think. Knowledge, understanding, and 
insight in this field can be acquired 
through contact with and experience in 
dealing with number concepts applied 
to a wide variety of human activities. 
Quantitative thinking can be made of 
real value to the student intellectually 
and practically. Quantitative experi- 
ences may be so presented that many 
new and wider concepts are opened to 
him, so that he may see the significance 
of numbers and of quantitative think- 
ing in modern life, and so that he may 
come to a realization that the ability to 
handle numbers accurately and to think 
intelligently with numbers should be a 
part of the basic equipment of all nor- 
mal persons. 


HE work in “Thinking With Num- 

bers,” a mathematical course which 
we have developed at Chico High 
School, is an outgrowth of an earnest 
search for quantitative materials that, 
if properly presented, will to some de- 
gree meet the requirements set forth 
above. The work constitutes the writ- 
er’s attempt to meet concretely and spe- 
cifically the mathematical needs of the 
large body of ninth and tenth grade stu- 
dents. A large variety of number situa- 
tions dealing with some of the major 
fields of man’s activities form the basic 
core of this work. They are rich in in- 
formational concepts as well as provid- 
ing a large experience in quantitative 
thinking. From the standpoint of the 
mechanics of arithmetic the work is 
limited to those arithmetical processes 
used daily. Through contact with num- 
ber situations in various fields and re- 
lationships, the student utilizes the 
fundamental operations. He is gaining 
a wider, broader concept of their uses 
and at the same time is receiving fur- 
ther experience in applying them to a 
study of human endeavor. 

The work of this course has been or- 
ganized into a series of projects, each of 
which is devoted to some phase of 
modern living, and is so designed as to 
become progressively more difficult. 
Busy work is not desired. Thinking is 
striven for. The material which has 
been accumulated briefly explains the 
nature of what is being presented, to- 
gether with suggestions, where deemed 
necessary, for attacking the problem or 
situation so as to come to a logical so- 
lution. Very few mechanical drills are 
provided, as the required work offers 
constant and extensive practice in the 
fundamental operations by requiring 
their use as tools in solving and thinking 
through a large variety of situations. 
The actual mechanics of the computa- 
tion required is relatively simple. The 
thinking required and training effected 
come through the analyses of situations 
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in which the student must determine the 
arithmetical tools he will use and the 
order and manner in which he will use 
them. Mechanical processes are used 
when and where needed. Logical arith- 
metical development of subject matter 
is largely ignored. This is possible only 
because the students come to the ninth 
and tenth grades with some degree of 
arithmetical training in and understand- 
ing of the fundamental processes. The 
foundation for the necessary skills has 
been, to some degree, laid. 

The thinking required in determin- 
ing, analyzing, and organizing the 
mathematical relationships involved be- 
comes more difficult as the work pro- 
gresses. This is where the main empha- 
sis of the entire work is placed, for the 
average individual when faced with a 
situation in which he must think quan- 
titatively is often unable to do so in- 
telligently, not because of his inability 
to perform the mechanical skills in- 
volved but because of his inability to 
translate the whole situation into the 
logical mathematical processes neces- 
sary to attain the desired end. He is 
unable to determine just what is to be 
done, how it is to be done, what math- 
ematical tools to use, and the order 
and manner in which these tools are to 
be used with relation to the whole 
situation. Accordingly the work has 
been so organized as to require the con- 
stant use of the fundamental operations 
in thinking, through a large variety of 
number situations dealing with many 
places of human activity. 


O return to the mechanical proc- 

esses. Considerable time and thought 
are given to reading, interpreting, and 
rounding large numbers. This work is 
done with large numbers as so much of 
the quantitative material printed today 
deals with very large values. Again, 
the rounding of numbers involves 
thinking relative to the whole number 
system, of which the student should, by 
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degrees, gain some concept. He is be- 
coming mature enough to move away 
from rote learnings and to begin to 
think in terms of the reasoning lying 
behind the things he is required to do. 
Much work is given involving multipli- 
cation and division by ten, one hundred, 
one thousand, and so forth—namely, 
numbers that are powers of ten. This 
gives further opportunity to bring out 
the organization of our number system 
and the part that position or place and 
the decimal occupy in the make-up of 
numbers. Again the reasoning approach 
as opposed to rote learning. 

A third phase which is given a great 
deal of thought and attention is that of 
computation by inspection. By inspec- 
tion is meant the determination of rela- 
tionships by estimation—obtaining ap- 
proximate comparisons mentally. This 
involves mentally rounding numbers 
and then estimating their approximate 
values in relation to each other. The 
purpose of such training is obvious. An 
attempt is made to train the student to 
make mental comparisons in order that 
he may check his regular computation. 
It requires thinking out what the prob- 
able result should be. 

A number situation dealing with oc- 
cupational changes that have taken 
place in the United States during the 
sixty years from 1870 to 1930 will 
serve to make the meaning clear at this 
point. The student is required to com- 
pare, by inspection, the occupational 
figures for 1870 with those for 1930 
for a series of major occupations. Let 
us make one such comparison. In 1870 
the number of persons engaged in cleri- 
cal occupations totaled 206,000. By 
1930 the number had increased to 
3,935,000 persons. Rounding 3,935,000 
to 39 and 206,000 to 2 and dividing 39 
by 2 gives a quotient of 19.5 indicating 
that the number of persons engaged in 
clerical occupations in 1930 was about 
19.5 times the number engaged in that 
field in 1870. Incidentally 3,935,000 di- 
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vided by 206,000 is equal to 19.102, this 
demonstrating that approximations may 
be rapidly made with a fair degree of 
accuracy. 


This type of work is required again 
and again and its purpose and applica- 
tion always stressed. The extent to 
which any student can profit by such 
training will of course depend largely 
on his mental caliber as considerable 
judgment and reasoning are required. 
When working with situations in which 
the student is to determine values by 
inspection, the problem of the degree 
of accuracy required in any given num- 
ber situation is discussed. The student 
is taught to realize that the degree of 
accuracy required in any quantitative 
situation is governed by the nature of 
the situation, by the use that is to be 
made of the result, and the accuracy of 
the figures involved. 


The mechanical processes discussed 
have been stressed in order to indicate 
the processes that receive the major 
portion of the attention devoted to a 
consideration of the fundamental skills. 
The attempt has been made to demon- 
strate that the approach should be 
through judgment, reason, and thinking 
in order to create, in every situation, an 
understanding of what is being done, 
why it is being done, and how it is to be 
done, rather than to present mechanical 
skills by means of rules and rote learn- 
ings. 


HE number situations that consti- 

tute the basic core of “Thinking 
With Numbers” have been developed 
from information taken from news- 
papers, periodicals, bulletins, reports, 
books, and everyday experience. In or- 
der that a clearer, more concrete picture 
of the nature of the work may be ob- 
tained, four of these situations are 
presented in the order in which they are 
taken up during the four quarters of 
the school year. 


The Family 


The actual monthly consumption of elec- 
tricity in a home where all household equip- 
ment except the furnace is operated by 
electricity for a period of one year was as 
follows : 


Kwh. 
Io icicntrnacieninciiesiagmaian 714 
I -tiiniciccninacetinscideisstonennanaiisaanii 756 
I ore icniniscnintnsicitasniciencicnsapineaaen 573 
PI retictscinitncaidnntniamnniunmgaen 609 
ST siesateihsiarntaietcinnessdoeeichpe ladle ai 586 
NI is iceniitnsinieniceaiduiieadam maine 543 
SY iicayitaatnsstischeeesintiatatabiateniiitadaanaaall 499 
BIE i chnnitconrisaniinnnatguitiicinmaial 375 
IIE cicricisccoinmcdcipicptsteeebelmnetane 352 
NII shisrscineacsessiiestsabonies sibel eammcaal 620 
II oo esiisicscctcossenisisncecveaieamelagniaal 642 
II incsiscctscssisaanitaiaesonteceaminnan 707 


The monthly electric bills were determined 
on the basis of a schedule calling for a serv- 
ice charge of $0.50; $0.045 per kwh. for each 
of the first 30 kwh. used; $0.035 for each of 
the next 140 kwh. used; and $0.015 for each 
kwh. used in excess of 170. 

Determine (a) the monthly electrical bill, 
(b) the total electrical bill for the year, (c) the 
total number of kwh. consumed during the 
year, and (d) the average cost per kwh. 
consumed during the year. 


Note: The reader should realize that 
this problem is preceded by a good deal 
of discussion relative to electricity, its 
use, its measurement for domestic pur- 
poses, and the bases for a schedule of 
charges. 


Health 


Whenever people are grouped together, 
space and ventilation must be given serious 
consideration. Good practice in schoolhouse 
building and maintenance demands that each 
student shall be allotted at least 20 square 
feet of floor space and 250 cubic feet of room 
space and that fresh air shall be provided in 
the amount of 1,800 cubic feet every hour for 
each student. Let us assume that classrooms 
are to be designed for a new high school build- 
ing, that a width of 24 feet has been deter- 
mined upon, and that each classroom is to 
have a capacity of forty-five students. You 
are to determine the necessary length and 
height in order to provide the minimum of 
floor space for each student. How many com- 
plete changes of fresh air must be provided 
each hour? 


Note: The presentation of this prob- 
lem required one full period. The prob- 
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lem may be vitalized by having the 
students determine whether or not their 
mathematics room is of the proper size 
to provide each student with the mini- 
mum requirements set up. 


Occupations—W ages—Employment 

Since March of 1933 the swing of employ- 
ment has been steadily upward. The number 
of unemployed, however, at any particular 
period does not seem determinable with any 
degree of accuracy. Different agencies report 
different figures for the same periods. The 
figures that follow, therefore, should not be 
regarded as more than approximately correct 
at best. Possibly they are correct to within 


1,000,000. 


UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES 
Approximations and Estimates 


March, 1933 ..................... 15,252,000 
December, 1933 ......... vintiistennsexe 
Beginning of 1936 .................... 11,500,000 
September, 1936 .............. .... 8,975,000 
December, 1936 ............... 8,399,000 


Using the unemployment figure for March, 
1933, as the base and giving it a value of 100, 
determine the index of unemployment for each 
of the other dates listed. Do this first by 
inspection, then by division, first rounding 
each number to the nearest million, and again 
by division, using the numbers directly as 
listed. In the last two cases carry answers 
to two decimals. Compare the three sets of 
answers. If your answers obtained by in- 
spection vary considerably from the other 
two sets of answers, determine wherein your 
judgment was at fault. 

Note: Considerable work in the con- 
struction and interpretation o 
index numbers precedes this problem. 
As index numbers are found in all busi- 
ness and financial literature today, they 
are given considerable attention in this 
work. 


simple 


Money 


Prior to 1933 the unit of value was the 
dollar, which is best thought of as one-tenth 
of a ten-dollar gold-piece. The weight of a 
ten-dollar gold-piece was 258 grains .9 fine or 
232.2 grains fine. This gave the dollar a gold 
content of 25.8 grains .9 fine or 23.22 grains 
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fine. During the latter part of 1933 and until 
January 31, 1934, the price of gold varied 
considerably, as shown below. Complete the 
table that follows: 





Dollar Value in 
Cents of Gold 
Standard Dollar 


Gold Content 
of Dollar 
Gold price 
per ounce 





25.8 9 
gr. fine 





> 
$20.67 | 25.8 | 23.22 100 























The President has the power to devaluate 
the dollar to 50 per cent of its gold standard 
value, or 50 cents. This he has not done. The 
present price of gold is $35 per ounce, set by 
presidential proclamation on January 31, 1934. 
The process of decreasing the gold content of 
the dollar is known as devaluation. 


Note: The student 
pared for this problem by several prob- 


has been pre- 
1 1 P 1 - ° aS 
lems leadiug up to this point in addition 


to considerable discussion and illus- 


tration. 


7 RING the course the student is 
required to make a thorough analy- 
sis of eacii number situation and to in- 
dicate in his own words the relevant 
information and specific facts that are 
required. Not until this is done is he 
allowed to proceed with the solution. 
Real thinking can only be secured 
through a thorough understanding of 
the factual materials and procedures 
involved in arriving at solutions. Such 
methodology puts a premium on quality 
work and not quantity production. The 
mental processes involved, the develop- 
ment and training secured, and the 
understandings acquired in arriving at 
solutions and not the final answers ob- 
tained constitute the real objectives of 
“Thinking With Numbers.” 


Value of School Property 


According to the estimated value of school property and endowments in the 
United States, there is an investment of $400 for each pupil in the nation’s schools. 





- 





Traffic-Safety Education — 
A Bibliography q By JOSEPH BURTON VASCHE 


PPALLING toll of deaths and 
injuries from highway accidents 
attests to the fact that every California 
secondary school needs to provide defi- 
nite instruction in traffic-safety. Such 
a program can be woven into existing 
curricular offerings at small cost, and, 
with careful direction, can be effective 
in developing student information and 
attitudes upon this important social 
problem.' 
The program should include well- 
planned, graded study units upon the 


various divisions of the traffic prob- - 


lem, including: (1) The Automobile 
Itself: analysis of history and social 
significance, structural details, care and 
maintenance, and consumer aspects; 
(2) The Law and the Automobile: 
study of all legal aspects of driving; 
(3) The Driver: consideration of one’s 
right to drive an automobile and main- 
taining one’s fitness to drive, obliga- 
tions of the driver, and preparation for 
licensing ; (4) The Accident Problem: 
survey of all accident factors ; (5) First 
Aid: mastery of basic emergency princi- 
ples; and (6) Enjoying the Automo- 
bile: consideration of wholesome avo- 
cational possibilities which automobile 
travel offers. 

Many existing facilities of every 
school might be utilized in presenting 
learning materials. Social science and 
English classes, for example, might con- 
tain well-planned units based upon 
reading, observations, and discussions 
of major aspects of the problem.’ 


i Baumgardner, Emma, “The Driver of To- 
morrow: An Experiment in Teaching Safe 
Driving at Tracy High School.” Sierra Edu- 
cational News, 33:40-42. September, 1937. 

2 Miller, Grace Gray, “A Unit Correlating 
Reading and Safe Driving.’ Sierra Educa- 
tional News, 33:46. March, 1937. 





We have been requested fre- 
quently to publish material for use 
in tratfic-safety education. Since so 
much that is really good already has 
been prepared for use by school 
classes, it occurred to us that a list of 
materials and an enumeration of 
their sources would make an im- 
portant contribution to California 
schools interested in this problem. 

Mr. Vasché, who has done such a 
fine job of gathering and evaluating 
these references, is director of guid- 
ance in the Oakdale Union High 
School. He has had four years of ex- 
perience in teaching traffic-safety to 
high school students and is an ardent 
student of driving training methods in 
use in all parts of the United States. 
His interest in the safety movement, 
says he, “is prompted by the grim 
facts—40,300 Americans killed on the 
highways in 1937, millions injured, 
billions of dollars in economic loss.” 





Shop groups, especially automechanics 
classes, might assume responsibility for 
presentation of essential technical infor- 
mation to the entire student body.* 
Mental and physical testing, as well as 
instruction in first aid, should be de- 
veloped by the health and physical edu- 
cation departments. Science, arts, and 
commercial groups, likewise, are able 
to render various specialized services. 
Some schools place much of the work 
in home-room periods under the di- 
rection of most interested and best 
3 Outstanding examples of this procedure 
are found at Broadway High School, Seattle, 
G. W. Muench, instructor; at Lane Technical 
School, Chicago, William A. Sears, instructor ; 
and in San Diego secondary school and adult 
classes, James R. Kennedy, instructor. 
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qualified teachers. Occasional assem- 
bly speakers, slides and motion pictures, 
editorials in school newspapers, notes 
in the daily activity bulletin, and pos- 
ters displayed prominently upon bul- 
letin boards are effective supplements 
to actual instruction. 


CHOOLS inaugurating programs 

will be interested in the many splen- 
did teaching materials available in the 
field of traffic-safety education. All 
materials are free, unless stated other- 
wise. Instructors are urged to secure 
copies of all available published mate- 
rials for the stimulus to be derived from 
the varied approaches to the problem 
and for the questions and activities con- 
tained therein. 


The State of California offers the 
following publications which are espe- 
cially recommended for use in all 
schools of the State: 


Bureau of Statistics: Annual Statistical Re- 
port, 1937, Department of Motor Vehicles, 
Sacramento, 1937; 59 pages. 

A compilation of official registration, 
gasoline tax, traffic accident and enforce- 
ment data, and other statistics related to 
motor vehicles in California. A valuable 
reference source in all study programs. 

California State Department of Education: 
Bulletin No. 8, Manual on Traffic-Safety 
for California Secondary Schools, Sacra- 
mento, 1936; 83 pages. 


The materials presented in the ten chap- 
ters of this manual are intended to serve as 
the minimum content for the instruction in 
highway safety and accident prevention re- 
quired by California law. The manual con- 
tains some good material and should be 
part of every teacher’s working library. 

Commonwealth Club of California: “Who 
Should Drive?” The Commonwealth, Vol. 
11, No. 44, Part 2, 1935; 53 pages; 25 cents. 

An informative study of the status of 
operator laws in the various states, and 
more especially in California. Contains 
many interesting charts and tables. 

Department of Motor Vehicles: Summary, 
California Vehicle Code, 1937, Sacramento, 
1937 ; 40 pages. 


4 Oakdale Union High School, Oakdale, Cali- 
fornia, H. E. Chastain, principal. 
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An abridgement of the code, embodying 
all basic laws relating to motor vehicles. 
Upon application the Department of Motor 
Vehicles will furnish sufficient copies of the 
summary for a class section. 

Department of Motor Vehicles: The Vehicle 
Code, 1937, Sacramento, 1937 ; 305 pages. 

The code contains all laws and statutes 
relating to the use and operation of motor 
vehicles upon public highways of the state. 

Division of Highways: Uniform Sign Chart, 
Department of Public Works, Sacramento, 
1937 ; chart. 

Attractive color reproduction of all signs 
in use upon California highways for class- 
room or bulletin-board display. 

National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters: Creating Safer Communi- 
ties: State of California Edition, Traffic- 
Safety Advisory Committee, Sacramento, 
1937; 48 pages. 

A richly illustrated pamphlet offering 
concrete suggestions for the treatment of 
the state’s traffic-accident problem. 

Traffic Safety Advisory Committee: Guide 
for Instructors of Traffic Schools for Vio- 
lators, Department of Motor Vehicles, 
Sacramento, 1936; 253 pages. 

Although this guide is primarily for use 
by instructors of adult traffic schools, it does 
present suggestions and materials of value 
to secondary-school teachers. 

Traffic Safety Advisory Committee: An Out- 
line of Procedure for a Community Traffic- 
Safety Program and Survey, Department 
of Motor Vehicles, Sacramento, 1937; 
21 pages. 

A supplement to the previous title. 


ANY cities and states have pub- 

lished teachers’ manuals and 
courses of study as basic to functional 
work in the field of traffic-safety edu- 
cation. Practically all of the larger 
American cities have planned instruc- 
tion of one type or another, while 
eighteen state departments of education 
have prepared high school courses of 
study. These states, in addition to Cali- 
fornia, include: Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, In- 
diana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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Outstanding city and state courses 
of study are the following: 


State of Colorado: Course of Study in Traffic- 
Safety for Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Department of Education, Denver, 1936; 
63 pages. 

A well-organized course, rich in factual 
and illustrative materials. 

State of Connecticut: IJntelligent Driving, 
Bureau of Field Service, State Department 
of Education, Hartford, 1936; 32 pages. 

An outline for teaching a course in “Ayto- 
mobile Safety and Driving” for high schools 
of Connecticut. 

State of Delaware: An Outline of a Syllabus 
for the Training of Young Automobile 
Drivers, State Board of Education, Dover, 
1936; 11 pages. 

A concise, yet practical outline of the ef- 
fective instructional program being carried 
on in Delaware. 

City of Denver: The Cause and Prevention of 
Traffic Accidents, Denver Public Schools, 
1936; 45 pages; 10 cents. 

A handbook for pupils and teachers in the 
junior and senior high schools of Denver. 
City of Louisville: Safety Education: The 
Automobile and Safety, Board of Education, 

Louisville, Kentucky, 1936; 52 pages. 

A valuable working guide, covering all- 
important phases of automobile safety. 

State of Minnesota: Traffic-Safety Manual, 
Minnesota E. R. A. project No. S-F8-75, 
Minnesota Traffic-Safety Committee, St. 
Paul, 1934; 46 pages. 

A concise manual for use in junior and 
senior high schools of Minnesota. 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: Course of 
Study in Highway Safety, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 1935; 15 
pages. 

Contains ten well-organized study units. 

Pennsylvania High Schools: Handbook for 
Teaching Automobile Traffic Rules in 
Pennsylvania High Schools, Pennsylvania 
Indemnity Corporation, Philadelphia, 1936; 
50 pages. 

A fourteen-lesson discussion series cover- 
ing basic driving rules. 

Commonwealth of Virginia: Safety Edu- 
cation: Source Material Suggested for Core- 
Curriculum of Virginia Secondary Schools, 
State Department of Education, Richmond, 
1936; 76 pages. 

A well-illustrated handbook, 
safety-teaching materials. 


Some valuable contributions have 
been made by those safety-conscious 


rich in 


organizations which have issued the 
following course materials : 


The Driver of Tomorrow, California State 
Automobile Association, 150 Van Ness 
Avenue, San Francisco; 20 pages. 

The course is divided into sixteen lessons. 
The lessons are arranged in groups of fours, 
with a questionnaire following the study of 
each group. Transportation and the traffic 
problem, the human element in driving, 
traffic laws, and traffic—your problem and 
mine: these are the four major divisions of 
the course. The Association provides as 
many copies of the lessons as are needed for 
classroom use in any school. These lessons 
are basic to the present safety programs of 
many California high schools and junior 
colleges. 

Good Driving: A Manual for the High 
Schools, Education Division, National 
Safety Council, 1 Park Avenue, New York, 
1935; 43 pages; 25 cents. 

A valuable working outline. 

Kennedy, J. R.: A Course of Study in Auto- 
mobile Operation, Johnson-Ha’mel Photo- 
lith Co., 631 Front Street, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, 1936; 20 pages. Prices on request. 

An outstanding course of study for use 
with high school and adult groups. 

Manual for Highway Safety Education, East- 
bay Safety Council, 708 Tribune Tower, 
Oakland, California, 1936; 59 pages. 

This manual treats the many varying as- 
pects of the traffic problem as twenty sepa- 
rate units, each unit in turn consisting of 
a comprehensive outline for study and re- 
lated references. Valuable suggestions are 
offered for teaching the material as a regu- 
lar high school course. 

Sportsmanlike Driving Series, American 
Automobile Association, Washington, D.C., 
1935-1937; 15 cents for single copies. The 
series includes these pamphlets : 


Teachers’ Outline for a Course in Traffic- 
Safety and Driving for High Schools 

The Driver 

Driver and Pedestrian Responsibilities 

Sound Driving Practices 

Society's Responsibilities 

How to Drive 

These materials are basic to traffic-safety 
programs of many eastern and mid-western 
school systems. 

Stack, Herbert J., A Teacher's Manual De- 
signed for Use with “Man and the Motor 
Car.” National Conservation Bureau, 60 
John Street, New York, 1938; 48 pages. 

A manual rich in teaching materials and 
invaluable to instructors using this standard 
text. 
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Several good textbooks have been 
developed in the field of traffic-safety 
education. These include: 


American Red Cross, Textbook in First Aid, 
P. Blakiston’s Sons and Company, Phila- 
delphia, 1933; 237 pages. Obtainable from 
local American Red Cross chapters—$l, 
cloth ; 60 cents, paper. 

The standard guide for all first-aid in- 
struction—a valuable part of all school 
driver training programs. 

Douglas, Richard A., Common Sense in 
Driving Your Car. Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York, 1936; 63 pages; 
35 cents. 

A short, yet complete text on safe auto 
driving for high school students. The 
accompanying problem book contains good 
test materials. 

Floherty, John J., Youth at the Wheel. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1937; 
168 pages; $1.75. 

A most appealing textbook devoted to 
the whole problem, richly illustrated. 

Stoeckel, R. B., et al., Sense and Safety on 
the Road. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York, 1936; 293 pages. School 
edition, $1.20. 

A well-written treatment of the whole 
highway safety problem. 

Whitney, Albert W., editor, Man and the 
Motor Car. National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York City; 256 pages. Single copies, 
$1; ten or more copies, 45 cents each. 

A widely used textbook for high schools 
and a book of information for the general 
public on the use of the automobile. One 
of the finest texts yet developed. 


Articles bearing upon traffic-safety 
occasionally appear in magazines and 
can be used to supplement basic study 
materials. The following articles are 
to be especially recommended : 


Bracken, A. J., “The Aftermath of Sudden 
Death.” Readers Digest, 27 :52-54. Decem- 
ber, 1935. 

A follow-up to “. . . And Sudden Death.” 

Furnas, J. C., “. And Sudden Death.” 
Scholastic, Vol. 27, No. 3, pages 15-16. 
October 5, 1935. 

An impressive statement of the highway 
accident problem. 
. . Better Off Dead. Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., New York, 1936, 10 pages. 

A sequel to “. . . And Sudden Death.” 

Stack, Herbert J., “Good Driving Series.” 
Scholastic, Volume 31, 1937-1938 school 
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year. Titles of articles in this series for 
high school students include: 

“Your Steering Wheel ‘Personality.’” 
No. 3, pages 10-11, October 2, 1937. 

“Tips on Buying Used Cars,” No. 9, 
pages 32-33, November 13, 1937. 

“Know Your Own Defects,” No. 13, 
pages 30-31, December 11, 1937. 

“Slow Down at Sun Down,” No. 17, 
pages 8-9, January 8, 1938. 

This series can be used effectively in 
connection with the classroom instructional 
program. Other articles are to follow in 
subsequent issues of the magazine. 


ARIOUS commercial organiza- 

tions have prepared effective pam- 
phlets upon aspects of traffic-safety 
education and stand ready to supply 
schools with copies sufficient for class 
groups. The following sources and 
materials are especially recommended : 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company, Hart- 

ford, Connecticut : 

Let’s Be Skillful, a 12-page booklet illus- 
trating all correct driving practices. 

How Good a Driver Are You?, a good 
safe-driving examination. 

Are You Paying a Speed Tax?, a booklet 
which emphasizes the dollars and cents 
cost of high speed. 

Miscellaneous pamphlets. 

Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, 3044 West 
Grand Boulevard, Deroit, Michigan: 

An Outline History of Transportation from 
1400 B. C., a richly illustrated, 67-page 
account of human travel. 

General Motors Corporation, Department of 
Public Relations, 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan: 

Chemistry and Wheels, a booklet explain- 
ing chemical processes basic to the auto- 
mobile. 

Diesel, the Modern Power, a discussion of 
the principles and uses of the diesel 
engine. 

Metallurgy and Wheels, the story of men, 
metals, and motors. A large wall chart, 
“Iron Ore to the Finished Automobile,” 
is provided the instructor upon request. 

Putting Progress Through Its Paces, the 
story of the proving ground. 

Transportation Progress, the history of 
self-propelled vehicles from earliest times 
down to the modern motor car. 


We Drivers, a series of brief discussions 
on driving, emphasizing safety. 


4 
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When the Wheels Revolve, a collection of 
interesting, illustrated facts about the 
automobile. 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston Massachusetts : 

Picture Yourself as the Safe Driver, a 
booklet of illustrated “tips on safe driv- 
ing.” 

Lincoln Mutual Insurance Company, 31 St. 
James Street, Boston, Massachusetts : 
Safe Driving Test, a timed objective test 

for high school students. ; 

Driver’s Safety Code, a nineteen-point safe- 
driving pledge. 
welve Causes of Highway Tragedies, an 
illustrated booklet. 

Highway Patrol, Parker Brothers’ national 
safety game; an effective learning ac- 
tivity for groups of students. Five or six 
copies given interested schools. 

Maryland Casualty Company, 
Maryland: 

Safety in Riding Bicycles, a pamphlet list- 
ing safe practices for cyclists. 

Collection of illustrated postcards and 
posters suitable for bulletin-board dis- 
plays. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Pacific 
Coast Head Office, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia: 

Calling All Drivers, a booklet of safe- 
driving checks and practices. 

Check Your Car for Safety and Perform- 
ance, a practical check list. 

First Aid, a booklet of basic emergency 
practices. 

Safe Walker’s Memo Book, a guide illus- 
trating correct pedestrian practices. 

Miscellaneous materials. 

Royal Indemity Company, 150 William Street, 
New York City, N. Y.: 

The Skilful Driver, an outstanding monthly 
bulletin, each issue devoted to one out- 
standing driving practice. Appropriate 
for class discussion and bulletin-board 
display. 


Baltimore, 


Travelers Insurance Company, 
Connecticut : 

You Bet Your Life, an illustrated booklet 
portraying deplorable accident toll. 

What's Wrong with These Drivers and 
Pedestrians?, a 25-picture examination. 

Fun with Facts, a booklet of experiments 
and problems illustrating facts of auto- 
mobile driving. 

Travelers Standard, a monthly magazine 
for teacher use, presenting one or more 
articles on automobile accident prevention 
in each issue. 

Miscellaneous materials. 


Hartford, 


OME of the good traffic-safety 

motion pictures which are available 
for loan to California secondary schools 
should supplement other educational 
activities. Practically all of the follow- 
ing one-reel films are available in 16 
mm. or 35 mm. sizes, silent or sound 
versions : 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Company, Hart- 
ford Connecticut, or local agent: 
Saving Seconds, showing how to avoid 
highway dangers. 
American Legion, local or state offices: 
Inertia, sound-slide film, depicting momen- 
tum, centrifugal force and other natural 
laws, and their effect on driving. 

The Other Fellow, sound-slide film, de- 
scribing organization of traffic work. 
Automobile Club of Southern California, Los 

Angeles, California: 
Goofs, depicting everyday accidents. 
Chevrolet Motors, Detroit, Michigan, or local 
dealer : 
It’s the Tops, the Safest Place, Safe Roads 
—three pictures dealing with safe driving. 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company, San 
Francisco, California : 
Remember Jimmy, showing how an acci- 
dent changes a boy’s life. 
John Hancock Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts : 
Why Be Careless?, a comparison of right 
and wrong driving practices. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 600 
Stockton Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia: 

Once Upon a Time, an animated technicolor 
film devoted to safe driving. 
Plymouth Motor Car Company, 
Michigan, or local dealer : 

Everybody's Business, depicting individual 
driver in traffic. 
Horse Sense in Horse Power, safe driving. 
The Right to Drive, slide film, presenting 
importance of traffic regulations. 
Traffic-Safety Commission, Department of 
Motor Vehicles, Sacramento, California : 
We Drivers, excellent General Motors film 
on safe and sane driving. Judged best 
traffic safety film produced in 1936. 
Speaking of Safety, traffic safety for ele- 
mentary school pupils. 
Travelers Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, or local agent: 
You Bet Your Life, a humorous sound- 
slide film devoted to correct driving prac- 
tices. Also available in lantern slides. 


Detroit, 
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OF HOOLS inaugurating programs 
in traffic-safety education will find 
the following organizations especially 
helpful. In corresponding with these 
groups, one should state his school’s 
plan for instruction, the exact number 
of students to take the work, and re- 
quest that his name be added to the 
organization’s regular mailing list for 
subsequent materials. 

Traffic Safety Commission Department of 

Motor Vehicles, Sacramento, California. 


State Department of Education, Sacramento, 
California. 
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National Safety Council,5 1 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


National Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street, 
New York City. 


California State Automobile Association, 150 
Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


5 National Safety Council offers annual 
memberships for (1) school executives; (2) 
elementary schools; and (3) secondary 
schools. Each type of yearly membership costs 
five dollars, and includes subscriptions to both 
Safety Education and Public Safety maga- 
zines and also copies of all council publica- 
tions, including posters, lesson outlines, book- 
lets, and films. 


“The Small High School at Work”: A Review 


The Small High School at Work (American Book Company, 1936; 660 pages, 
$3), by R. Emerson Langfitt, Frank W. Cyr, and N. William Newsom, has been 
written largely for the administrators of 82 per cent of our high schools—those 
schools numbering 300 or less in enrollment. Fortunately, the authors have really 
adapted their material to the needs of these principals, rather than presenting a 
simplified version of general school administration. Too often we have assumed 
that the problems of the small school are identical in nature, although smaller in 
size, with those of the larger school. As a matter of fact, quite the contrary is 
usually the case, as Part 1 of the book demonstrates, for the job of the small 
school principal is unique in itself and involves many factors which are entirely 


different from those in the larger school. 


Two theses appear to be implicit in the book—that in some way the children 
in the small high school must be given the same differentiation of opportunity 
that is the privilege of the child in the larger school, and that the small school is 
responsible to and for its community. This idea of the relationship of school and 
community is stressed throughout the book. The authors insist that we must 
increase the school’s offerings by utilizing all resources the community has to 
offer. They feel that we must make secondary education more attractive and 
available for the large number of rural youths not at present in our schools. They 
see the rural—we are usually quite safe in using the terms rural and small inter- 
changeably—school as a community force. And, of course, they cover the angle 
of securing and maintaining community support for the school. 

Not only do the authors aim their discussion directly at the small school, but 
they remember that the professional library of their readers will be limited. They, 
therefore, often quote at some length and present frequent helps for the man 


whose chief source is to be this text. 


The book succeeds in giving a bird’s-eye view that is remarkably compre- 
hensive. The chapters on the use of supervised correspondence study, on enriching 
the small school curriculum through the library, and on promoting community 
activities are among the best in the book. Somewhat less satisfactory are the two 
chapters on building and organizing the curriculum, these seeming to be rather 
fragmentary—although it must be acknowledged that the authors were faced with 
considerable difficulty in reducing their discussion of the curriculum to such 


narrow limits. 


The book should be quite usable in university classes, in those dealing with 
general school administration as well as those studying the small school. The 
“problems and challenges” at the end of each chapter are unusually practical and 


valuable. 
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Should the NYA Be Continued in 
Secondary Schools?—The state di- 
rector of the National Youth Admin- 
istration, Anne deG. Treadwell, asks 
if the NYA should be continued in 
secondary schools. Mrs. Treadwell 
says: “Have the secondary schools in 
California made the most of the NYA 
student aid program, which during the 
past three years has put more than 
$2,000,000 into the pockets of needy 
high school and junior college students, 
thus enabling them to enter or remain 
in school properly? Is the only justifi- 
cation for the continuation of the pro- 
gram a financial one, or has student 
aid become an integral part of the 
secondary school system in California? 


“Is a part-time employment program 
feasible on the high school level? To 
what extent has the NYA student aid 
program supplemented terminal cur- 
ricula in junior colleges by providing 
vocational experiences? Does an em- 
ployment program have intrinsic value 
for the junior college student with aca- 
demic interests and aptitudes? What 
is the correlation between student aid 
employment and future employability 
of the student? These are some of the 
many questions which should be an- 
swered if the program is to be con- 
tinued another year, or on a more 
permanent basis. An opportunity to 
participate actively in an open forum 
evaluation of the program will be af- 
forded during the Annual Conference 
of California Secondary School Prin- 
cipals.” 


Lassen School Gives Practice in 
Industry and Commerce.—G. A. 
Collyer, vice-principal of the Lassen 
Union High School at Susanville, has 
described the high school’s interesting 
“Coordinate Apprenticeship” courses 
as follows: 

“In an endeavor to give practice in 
industry and commerce, a course known 
as ‘Codrdinate Apprenticeship’ was 
established as a curriculum offering in 
the Lassen Union High School this 
year. The course was instituted 
through the planning and direction of 
Principal N. H. McCollom, and the 
coordinating is being carried on by me. 
Since the school is not equipped with a 
machine shop to offer auto mechanics 
work, the largest demand has centered 
in this field, with eleven boys placed in 
local garages. Fourteen other students, 
both boys and girls, engaged as ap- 
prentices in clerking, telephone oper- 
ating, motion picture projecting, print- 
ing, carpentry, photography, and meat 
market work, make up a total of 
twenty-five students enrolled during 
the first semester. 


“Students do not enter this curric- 
ulum until their junior year. During 
junior and senior years they are as- 
signed to the apprenticeship work of 
their choice for one half the school 
day, either during the morning or 
afternoon. There have been a good 
many problems connected with the de- 
velopment of this course, but at present 
indications are that worth while results 
are being attained.” 
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NYA Expends $2,000,000 to Assist 
Students in California Secondary 
Schools.—Probably few principals 
realize the scope of NYA assistance 
to needy students in our high schools 
and junior colleges in California. Dur- 
ing its three years of operation, the 
NYA will have provided part-time em- 
ployment in some 500 schools for a 
monthly average of 3,000 to 4.000 
junior college students and 6,200 to 
9,000 high school students. The money 
which these needy boys and girls have 
thus been able io earn through the 
NYA program, totaling over $2,000,- 
000, has enabled them to enter or to 
remain in school. 


What is the future of the NYA stu- 
dent aid program in California sec- 
ondary schools? 

To a great extent, it may be stated 
that the future depends on what the 
high schools and junior colleges have 
made of the program during the past 
three years. The time has now come 
when the program must be evaluated 
in terms of its achievements in order 
to warrant its continuation; and those 
who have been responsible for its 
actual administration, namely, the prin- 
cipals of our high schools and junior 
colleges, are in the best possible posi- 
tion to make such an evaluation. A 
unique opportunity for this service pre- 
sents itself during the Conference of 
California Secondary School Princi- 
pals, to be held in Hollywood on April 
11, 12, and 13. 
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Hollywood High School’s Christ- 
mas Work.—Some school traditions 
approach the ridiculous, notably those 
sanctifying to the use of seniors certain 
wearing apparel or articles of campus 
furniture ; but Hollywood High School 
boasts a twenty-year-old tradition 
which is in quite another category—the 
Christmas work. Indubitably efficient 
though it may be, modern organized 
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charity is so impersonal that it is dif- 
ficult for many persons either to feel 
much concern for the unfortunate or to 
appreciate the activities of the agencies. 
The Hollywood High Christmas work 
serves the three-fold purpose of assist- 
ing the needy, providing a valuable 
work project for the students, and giv- 
ing the latter the heart-warming satis- 
faction which comes from service. 

The work was begun during the 
World War for the benefit of the boys 
overseas, but year by year it has been 
extended until now numbers of fami- 
lies are cared for, hundreds of children 
are furnished with toys, candy, and en- 
tertainment at Christmas time, and a 
bed is supported at the Children’s Hos- 
pital. 

The Christmas Committee is headed 
by one faculty member who has nine 
assistants, each of whom is in charge 
of a definite part of the work. The 
student members are leaders of the out- 
standing school organizations and clubs 
and are chosen by the faculty. All pub- 
licity is done by posters, bulletins, and 
items and writeups in the school paper. 

In order to secure the best results 
from the drive for food, money, cloth- 
ing, and toys, a week is set aside for 
ach. During the first week, the money 
drive is held, coincident with the Com- 
munity Chest campaign. From this 
fund, $500 is set aside for the Holly- 
wood High School bed in the ortho- 
pedic ward of the Children’s Hospital, 
which is maintained for the sake of 
needy youngsters. Food and candy sales 
and auctions during the following 
weeks help swell the funds, and a shoe- 
shine stand on the campus, manned by 
some of the school’s leaders, does its 
bit. Money is also collected during the 
year at two benefit programs donated 
by singers, orchestra, or film companies. 
The second week is devoted to the 
bundle drive, and a canned-food drive 
is held the third week. On the fourth 
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and final week, a toy drive is held, thus 
supplying the boys with one of their 
important jobs, that of repairing and 
refinishing broken or shabby playthings. 
During this week, students bring po- 
tatoes, onions, and canned goods to as- 
semblies as admission fee. 

As soon as the bundle drive has be- 
gun, the girls’ committee begins its task 
of sorting all of the clothes and pre- 
paring them for distribution. Washing 
is done in an old electric washing ma- 
chine which was given to the school. 
Formerly, all non-washable garments 
were cleaned by hand in huge trash 
cans filled with gasoline, but, in the last 
few years, a cleaning establishment has 
furnished its services. Boys use in- 
numerable bottles of polish, shining the 
countless pairs of shoes received during 
the bundle drive. The sewing classes 
make over many garments, re-block 
hats, and line coats and jackets. 


After all the clothes are in tip-top 
condition, the committee turns its at- 
tention to the candy stockings. An 
average of 600 pounds of candy is used 
every year. 

Garments for the needy families are 
selected by the girls from the com- 
pleted lines, and toys are picked out for 
the children. Each person’s clothes are 
wrapped separately and adorned with 
cards and seals made in the school print 
shop. Shoe orders are enclosed in al- 
most all of the packages, and new 
clothes are supplied whenever the re- 
quired sizes are missing among the re- 
conditioned clothes. Garments which 
are not suitable for distribution among 
the families are given to the Volunteers 
of America or sent to one of the 
adopted schools for remaking. 

Along with the packages of clothing 
and toys is sent food for a week. This 
usually consists of meat, potatoes, per- 
ishables, coffee, sugar, and canned and 
package goods. Forty families ranging 
from two to twelve members were 


taken care of in this way last year, 
along with fifteen other families from 
other schools who applied for aid. The 
baskets and packages prepared by the 
students are distributed during vaca- 
tion by the faculty members of the 
committee. 


The Hollywood Christmas work is 
not confined to providing for needy 
families, for the high school has 
adopted two elementary schools which 
it entertains each Christmas. 


In the week before vacation, a stu- 
dent troupe of about forty journeys to 
one of the adopted schools, taking a 
decorated tree, candy, and gifts. After 
the program has been presented, the 
student body president, attired as Santa 
Claus, distributes the candy stockings 
and gifts to the teachers of the four 
hundred pupils. On Friday of this 
week, the six hundred pupils of the 
other school are brought to Hollywood 
where the same program is presented 
for them in the high school auditorium, 
after which the children are given box 
lunches and candy stockings, and the 
younger ones are given toys. The 
money for the lunches is collected in a 
student assembly, while the other ex- 
penses are paid for out of the general 
Christmas fund. This same day, an ex- 
hibit of the Christmas work is held 
for the patrons and friends of Holly- 
wood High School. 

This Christmas work means the giv- 
ing up of study periods, after school 
hours, and Saturday mornings by all 
the members of the committee, faculty 
and student alike, for which they re- 
ceive no material reward other than 
recognition in assembly and a Christ- 
mas badge showing the number of 
hours spent in the work. The Christ- 
mas work is considered Hollywood 
High School’s most important and most 
worthy activity. While the actual or- 
ganization is set up and supervised by 
the faculty, the students receive from 
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their work training and experience to 
be had in no other school activity, not 
the least important of which is the 
invaluable and unforgettably pleasant 
experience of working together volun- 
tarily for someone else. 
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National Development Course in 
Kingsburg Joint Union High School. 
One of the new courses recently in- 
stituted in the Kingsburg Joint Union 
High School is known as “National 
Development.” It is really just what 
the title indicates, a study of the de- 
velopment of our nation from the 
earlier periods of discovery, explora- 
tion, and colonization to the present 
time. This course is required of all 
juniors and meets two hours a day 
throughout the year. 

The materials included in this course 
are American history and civics, Am- 
erican literature, art and music. These 
materials are gathered from every 
source possible, since available text- 
books furnish only a small part of the 
materials used. A great amount of in- 
teresting and worthwhile materials are 
assembled through student group read- 
ing and research. Charts, graphs, maps, 
and scrap books are constantly under 
preparation through these research 
groups. 

The purpose of this course as it is 
organized is to attempt to break down 
barriers which have heretofore tended 
to isolate or pigeonhole the various 
phases of our national development. 
Principal John F. Pierce believes that 
it is impossible for the student to secure 
a thorough understanding and appre- 
ciation of the fundamentals of our na- 
tional life through a study of isolated 
facts or materials. He is, therefore, at- 
tempting so to organize and present 
these materials that a continuity of 
thought and activity may be carried 
throughout the year which will give the 
student a complete picture of the social, 
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economic, and political conditions 
which have produced and maintained 
our national life. He feels that this 
picture cannot be considered complete 
without an understanding of the con- 
tributing factors throughout each pe- 
riod of development. Students are given 
an opportunity to assist in the planning 
of the various units of work. Relation- 
ships of materials are being developed. 

30th students and teachers are en- 
thusiastic, and Mr. Pierce is sure they 
are covering much more material and 
assembling it in a more understandable 
manner than under the pigeon-hole plan 
of study. 

Mr. Pierce insists, however: “We 
shall not allow our enthusiasm to run 
away with our better judgment and 
sound educational philosophy.” 
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Secondary Principals to Hold An- 
nual Conference.—The annual con- 
ference of California Secondary School 
Principals will be held at Hollywood 
High School, April 11-13, 1938. A 
vote by the high school principals of the 
state had indicated Los Angeles as the 
preference of the group. Since it was 
impossible to find a hotel which could 
offer satisfactory rates and also make 
available a sufficient number of rooms 
for the section meetings, the Los An- 
geles City Schools generously made 
available the Hollywood High School, 
which is a unit of the Los Angeles 
City School System. 

There will be an opening general ses- 
sion on Monday morning, a general 
session of the Association of California 
Secondary School Principals on Tues- 
day afternoon, and section meetings on 
Monday afternoon, Tuesday morning, 
and Wednesday morning. 

Section meetings will be devoted to 
the following topics: The junior high 
school, the small high school, the union 
high school, the junior college, English, 
speech education, the codrdination of 
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secondary school curricula, science, 
high school athletics, audio-visual edu- 
cation, character building, orientation 
courses, commercial advertising mate- 
rials in secondary schools, coordinating 
councils, core-curriculum, cumulative 
records, insurance, the Cooperating 
Schools of California, the Codperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
vocational education, adult education, 
continuation education, curriculum de- 
velopment in the Progressive Education 
Association group of schools, safety 
education, and private schools. 

The Hotel Hollywood-Roosevelt has 
been designated as headquarters. 
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Pacific Arts Conference to Be 
Held in Long Beach.—Art is no 
longer a luxury in education or in life 
but a necessity, and so the theme of the 
Pacific Arts Association Conference, to 
be held in Long Beach on March 31 to 
April 2, stresses art as a dynamic and 
indispensable factor in life—indispen- 
sable, for if we suppress the human 
urging for expression then quick spir- 
itual disaster is inevitable. 

The State Board of Education, in 
recognition of the importance of art in 
the modern curriculum, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution at its January 
meeting : 

The State Board of Education, recognizing 
the activities of the Pacific Arts Association 
as of vital educational importance to the ad- 
vancement of art education in the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and in insti- 
tutions for the professional education of 
teachers, officially sponsors the annual meet- 
ing, to be held in Long Beach, March 31 to 
April 2, 1938. The State Board of Education 
recommends that local governing boards of 
school districts authorize the attendance, in 
the school systems under their jurisdiction, of 
those general elementary and _ secondary 
teachers, supervisors, and special teachers of 
art who will profit by participation in the 
deliberations of the meeting and through 
opportunity to observe demonstrations of art 
techniques by master craftsmen. 
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To school administrators the confer- 
ence has special significance because the 
place of art in the school program and 
functional building to meet the needs 
of art education are problems for con- 
sideration on the first day of the con- 
ference. Teachers interested in creative 
dance will be inspired by the demon- 
strations planned. Discussion of how a 
small stage functions and demonstra- 
tions of its functioning will bring 
teachers of stagecraft and drama to 
grips with a realistic problem confront- 
ing many of them. The teacher of fine 
arts will have some opportunity to dis- 
cuss new problems of art in modern 
society. Most important will be the 
opportunity planned for classroom 
teachers to observe art as a process 
with master artists actually showing the 
techniques of their crafts. 

Miss Shirley Poore, supervisor of art 
in Long Beach, is president of the 
Pacific Arts Association. 
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Ninth Grade English Classes Or- 
ganized Around a Reading Center.— 
Ninth grade English classes at San 
Benito County High School, Hollister, 
have been organized around a reading 
center. Behind this new organization is 
the belief that reading, writing, and 
speaking are allied arts. The year’s 
work is a series of basic reading proj- 
ects, each of which gives rise to an 
activity project calling for wide read- 
ing, writing, and speaking. The usual 
mechanical skills (spelling, punctuation, 
paragraph organization, sentence struc- 
ture, business letters, and the like) are 
taught as they are needed in conjunction 
with these reading activity projects. 
Classrooms have been converted into 
“studio-laboratories” equipped either 
with tables and chairs or with movable 
armchairs. Both subjective teacher 
evaluation and standardized reading 
and language usage tests indicate that 
the studio-laboratory method, using 
reading as a center, has produced im- 
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proved pupil performance in all the 
language arts. Interested teachers and 
administrators may procure a descrip- 
tion of a typical project by sending their 
request, along with a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope, to Miss Carol 
Hovious, San Benito County High 
School, Hollister. 
y 7 + 


Orientation Work in Anaheim 
Union High School. — A statement 
received from Mr. Royal C. Marten of 
the Anaheim Union High School, de- 
scribes the orientation program in that 
school which is providing an exceed- 
ingly helpful core subject for freshmen. 
Inaugurated some eight years ago as 
a series of quarters on shop explora- 
tory courses, vocabulary building, and 
music, it has been revised and re- 
arranged to meet as nearly as possible 
the needs of freshmen in adapting 
themselves to the high school and mak- 
ing their work purposeful. For the 
past five years it has been presented 
in the form of a unified one-hour 
course, five days a week for the full 
school vear. Results have justified the 
time and attention given to the orien- 
tation program and Supt. J. A. Clayes 
feels that it has served the basic need 
of guidance. 

Three general aims or purposes are 
fundamental to the course: 1. 4 grow- 
ing educational adjustment of the stu- 
dent. An increasing understanding of 
the best methods of study, an improve- 
ment in necessary fundamental skills, 
and a realization of the purposefulness 
which education may have. 2. The de- 
velopment of the pupil as a social being. 
Acquaintance with and participation in 
school activities and organizations; 


hobbies and leisure time activities ; the 
newspaper and other sources of self- 
education; the bases of good citizen- 
ship and group living. 3. An occupa- 
tional exploration, and guidance, so 
that the pupil may begin to face the 
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problem of earning a living and pur- 
posefully arrange his remaining three 
years of high school work. 

To accomplish these aims the course 
has been arranged into definite units: 

1. Why should high school students study 
adjustment ? 

2. How can one use the library effectively ? 

3. Word analysis and vocabulary. 

4. How can one study his lessons effec- 
tively ? 

5. What are the purposes and character- 
istics of a high school education ? 

6. What is the road to high school educa- 
tion? 

7. What is the road to college education? 

8. How can one choose a vocation? 

9. Study of the field of occupation—a sur- 
vey. 

10. The choice of two vocations and their 
analysis (each student makes his own choice 
and research). 

11. How can Oral English help a student? 

A great deal of latitude as to method 
and arrangement is allowed in order 
that each teacher may most effectively 
do the work according to his own par- 
ticular methods. Greater coherency and 
unity are given to the year’s program 
by presenting several of the units 
throughout the course. One successful 
approach has been to set aside Wednes- 
days as hobby and oral speech day. 
Current event days have provided an 
informal and effective situation for 
citizenship training, ethics, and a dis- 
cussion of problems which face the 
student in school and in life. Student 
response to the program has been very 
heartening, for the pupils have appre- 
ciated the opportunity of making the 
high school program more individually 
purposeful. At the close of the school 
year, the orientation teacher and the 
student talk over the pupil’s interests 
and draw up a tentative program of 
study for the remaining high school 
years in view of occupational choice 
and personal needs. Changes will be 
made—but the student has at least been 
faced with some of his problems and 
started on the road to adjustment. 
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**Another Legitimate Merriam-Webster Book” 


WEBSTER’S STUDENTS DICTIONARY 
For Upper School Levels 


YOU will be delighted with the appearance of this new dic- 
tionary—the open, clear, fresh look of its pages; its bold, good- 
sized type in which the entry words are set; generous spacing 
between words and lines, which makes for easy reading; and the 
many helpful illustrations, both black-and-white and colored. 


ON closer examination you will thoroughly approve the clear 
and simple language of its definitions, all of which have been 
written especially for this new book; its carefully discriminated 
synonyms; its etymologies, tracing the essential steps in the deri- 
vation of a word; its numerous helpful examples of the correct use 
or meaning of a word; and the presentation of derivatives from the 
same “‘‘root-word.”’ 


YOU will be impressed with the fact that the vocabulary entries 
in this new dictionary were determined chiefly on the basis of their 
occurrence in the books studied and read by pupils in the upper 
school levels, and in standard educational lists. Many terms in the 
newer scientific fields, not previously given in dictionaries of this 
scope, are included here. 


WEBSTER’S STUDENTS DICTIONARY is the work of the same 


corps of editors who produced Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition. It bears evidence in every detail of their 
high technique in the art of dictionary making. Such a book as 
this new dictionary for upper school levels could have come from 
no other source. Back of this book lies the experience of more than 
a century in making dictionaries. 


List Price . . . $2.48 Indexed .. . $2.72 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 




































“DESIGNED for UNDERSTANDING” 


by making the most of the 
student's natural lively 
interest in new scientific 
discoveries and inven- 
tions that promote our 
social and industrial prog- 
nae. 

by achieving a simplicity 
of presentation never be- 
fore attained anywhere in 
an introductory study of 
physics. . 





THE NEW BLACK AND DAVIS 


e ELEMENTARY 
e PRACTICAL 
°° PHYSICS 










A modern course, simple enough for the begin- 
ner to understand, accurate enough to lay the 
foundation for all further study. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 

















A New 
Orientation Program 


The three books in this new series, with 
teachers’ manual, represent the outgrowth 
of more than ten years of counseling and 
group guidance experience with high school 
students. They deal with activities and 
problems vital in the lives of high school 
students and pertinent to their needs and 
interests. 


Bennett and Hand’s 


SCHOOL AND LIFE 
$1.24 


DESIGNS for PERSONALITY 
$1.36 


BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 
$1.36 





Bowden and Melbo’s 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF 


EDUCATION 
$2.50 


This book, the outgrowth of authoritative 
research and many years’ observation and 
teaching, deals with the human equation in 
all aspects of school work and in the rela- 
tions of pupils, teachers, school executives, 
and the public. 


Stanford University Faculty 


THE CHALLENGE OF 


EDUCATION 
$3.00 


Brings to prospective teachers and ad- 
ministrators, and to those in service, a 
complete, comprehensive picture of the de- 
mands of the profession. The book is the 
coéperative effort of a group of leading 
educators, each of whom discusses the 
problems of his special field. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


883 Mission Street San Francisco 








A Project in Articulation 
ERBERT HOOVER Senior High 
School, San Diego, is conducting 
an interesting project in adjustment be- 
tween senior and junior high school. 
To carry out this project, one of the reg- 
ular counselors has been made coun- 
selor-at-large and has been released at 
noon every day to work with the High 
Nines in the three junior high schools 
that feed into’ Herbert Hoover. 

Soon after starting her new work, the 
counselor-at-large was invited to speak 
at one of the faculty meetings at Wood- 
row Wilson, a junior high school which 
contributes 400 of the incoming Low 
Tens. Here she explained the philos- 
ophy of counseling and guidance and 
described the new courses followed at 
Herbert Hoover. Next a meeting was 
held with the High Nine teachers where 
material was distributed and general in- 
formation given for discussion purposes 
in home room periods. This material 
included a personal letter to each pa- 
rent explaining the project, course of- 
ferings, a study of majors, suggestions 
regarding high school procedures, and 
a floor plan of buildings. While this 
groundwork was being laid, the coun- 
selor met, on request, with the High 
Eight teachers and discussed with them 
the problems of programming. A spe- 
cial assembly was held for High Eights, 
at which time the counselor was invited 
to advise them concerning important de- 
cisions to consider in making their pro- 
grams. 

The counselor was now ready for an 
individual interview with every student, 
at which time the Low Ten program was 
carefully worked out and the general 
high school pattern planned. In addi- 
tion, before the counselor left this junior 
high school, she had collected the follow- 
ing information regarding each student : 
test records, family history, school his- 
tory, health condition, financial condi- 
tion, subject difficulty, talents, and fit- 
ness for leadership. A conference with 
the dean and vice-principal contributed 
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the case history for each student. An- 
other conference with the High Nine 
counselor and special teachers resulted 
in a segregation of certain students for 
a special class at Hoover. 

Much the same procedure was fol- 
lowed at Horace Mann and Roosevelt 
Junior High Schools. Five hundred and 
five High Nines and fifty parents were 
interviewed. 

The week before school closed, ‘the 
counselor visited each school again and 
gave a sheet of instructions covering 
the first week at Hoover to each student. 
Parents, teachers, and students are much 
pleased with the plan, and the counselor 
is delighted with the response to her 
work, 

The counselor-at-large who last year 
handled the adjustment project between 
Herbert Hoover and the three junior 
high schools has now become the 
teacher-counselor of the incoming group 
of Low Tens, numbering 500 or more. 
She will guide this group for three years. 


Questionnaire returns secured from 
Herbert Hoover teachers at the begin- 
ning of this experiment indicated that 
they felt a need for special work with 
incoming students in order to effect a 
more satisfactory and speedy adjust- 
ment to high school procedures. To 
meet this need, orientation of the Low 
Tens was planned. It is limited for 
practical purposes to a course; other- 
wise it embraces the entire field of guid- 
ance. The teacher-counselor will be 
programmed for two periods of counsel- 
ing and three of orientation. Low Tens 
will be programmed in special study 
halls. Thus the counselor will be able to 
talk to an entire study hall, or, as occa- 
sion demands, to take a group to some 
room for more concentrated work. The 
course will attempt to help the student 
know the following : (1) Physical plant, 
(2) School controls, (3) School pro- 
cedures, (4) Curriculum offerings, (5) 
Vocational opportunities, (6) Himself 
and how he is adjusting. 





ideals and ours will be. 





VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manuifacture of the printed piece. 


¥ If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast. 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 


The James H. Barry Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 VAN NESS AVENUE SOUTH 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 
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New Social Business Training Course 


ODELL = CLARK = MILLER = PAULSEN 
TRAVIS = TWISS 


How Modern Business Serves Us 


THIs book offers a broad general education in the services 
which business performs for the individual and the benefits 
which business renders society. Questions and topics for 
discussion, exercises, vocabulary studies, and problems are 
supplied in abundance. $1.68. DIRECTED ACTIVITIES, $0.88. 


Business: Its Organization and Operation 


HERE is a comprehensive treatment of the business structure 
as a whole, of the factors contributing to its development, of 
the forces that shape it, and of the way it functions. $1.72. 
DIRECTED ACTIVITIES, $0.80. 


Prices are subject to the usual discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street San Francisco 











